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VICTORY—PEACE—PROSPERITY 


HE stupendous celebration by New York of what 
* may be thankfully remembered as Victory Week, 
had more than a sentimental significance. 

From year to year, and from sea- 
son to season throughout the progress 
of the war, business men of all voca- 
tions and industries have been plan- 
ning and operating under a condition that was rec- 
New 
plans, new measures, new methods, were always post- 
poned until that indefinite, unfixed period referred to 
as “when the war is over,” and with the realization that 
the terms of the armistice had actually brought about, 
not only a cessation of fighting, but by their drastic 
character, the end of Turkish, Austrian and German 
resistance, the entire country awoke to the fact that 
the period of normal, human relationships had _re- 
turned. 


mediate Task. 
The Im- 


ognized always as being temporary in character. 


It would be contrary to ordinary human nature 
to not give way to a feeling of relief, and small, indeed, 
would be the soul that would criticize the joyousness 
which marked the receipt of the news from abroad. 

It is time now, however, for us to soberly set about 
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the reconstruction of business. Victory will bring 
peace, and peace will bring prosperity, but individual 
and collective prosperity will be based on the efforts 
made to bring about a speedy resumption of ordinary 
commercial activity. Passivity has no part in the res- 
toration of normal commercial conditions. 

We are not through with the cost of the war, we 
are not through with Liberty Loans and the restora- 
tion and rehabilitation of devastated Europe, and the 
sooner business of all kinds is in a position to carry on 
a normal volume of production and distribution, the 
sooner will we be competent to meet the demands that 
will be placed upon us. 

We must at once set about resuming normal condi- 
tions of living, normal buying of new things and re- 
plenishing of old, normal manufacture and distribution 
of the things which make for comfort and happiness, 
the normal production and conversion of all kinds of 
raw materials. 

Commercial restoration depends upon a speedy 
exercise of commercial faith. 
ampled prosperity is imminent. 


A period of unex- 
Only those who ac- 
tively participate in setting the wheels in motion will 
be entitled to the full benefits of the success which 
prosperity brings. 









ID you ever stop to think how few people have any 
initiative? You say to your clerk: “There’s a 
package for me down at X. Y. & Co.’s, Forty-third 
Street, get it for me.” Then you turn to 
The Will your work. 
to Do. Does the young gentleman go get it? 
On the contrary, he wants to know: 
“Do you want it immediately?” “What car do you 
take?” “Is it east or west?” “Near what avenue is 
it?” “If he’s out, what'll I do?” “Is it a big pack- 
age?” “Can I send the other boy?” “Shall I ride?’ 
“Will I need an order?” 

There’s a young chap named Bickert on the firing 
line in France who is going to be famous, because he 
was sent for something, and he got it, and he didn’t 
ask any fool questions about it either. 

The Germans were attacking the American forces 
at a point above Chateau Thierry ; the ammunition was 
arriving by a road that had been located by the enemy 
artillery, and two miles of this road was being peppered 
by every kind of shot and explosive so that nothing 
could come over. The supplies were being fast ex- 
hausted, and the colonel called up this young chap, 
Bickert. “Lieutenant,” said he, “if we don’t get muni- 
tion by to-morrow morning we will be ina hole. Bring 
it in.” 

Bickert didn’t stand there with a how, when, or a 
what—he just touched his hat and was on the job. 

By six o'clock that night he had an army of en- 
gineers at work behind the woods in the rear of this 
two-mile road. Before morning he had dug through 
hills, rocks, felled innumerable trees and had a new 
road three miles long, and by 7 a. mM. the munition 
wagons were coming in lively and the Germans were 
still peppering the old road, all oblivious of the new 
connection. 

It’s because there’s a few fellows like Bickert over 
in the American lines that the Germans have stopped 
sneering at us. 

Bickert didn’t get a Croix de Guerre, or even a 
mention in the newspapers. There wasn’t anything 
specially heroic in the performance, but it was a good 
clear-headed business stunt that unquestionably saved 
a few thousand Americans from annihilation. He 
went after the stuff and he got it. 


AMERICAN GOODS WANTED IN AUSTRALIA. 
ALTER E. BUSH, 109 Highland Avenue, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., has recently been appointed 

United States buyer for one of the largest importing 

corporations in Australia. 

If any of our readers are not now represented in 
that market and if their goods are not manufactured 
by, or the firm composed of enemy aliens, a large 
amount of business might be secured for that field. 








SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL 


Chairman of Committee of the Whole 
Upholstery and Lace Curtain Division, 
Fourth Liberty Loan. 


DINNER TO SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL. 
MOST enjoyable dinner was given to Sidney 
Blumenthal at the Hotel Astor on the evening of 
November 7, by the members of the Liberty Loan 
Upholstery Committee, in recognition of the great 
service rendered as chairman of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan campaign. 

The affair was arranged by a committee under the 
leadership of Leon King. Walter I. Rosenthal was 
toastmaster and voiced the sentiment of all present in 
the tribute that he paid to Mr. Blumenthal for that 
tireless, strenuous energy which led to such remark- 
able results. 

Embury Palmer was the one invited guest of the 
evening and was introduced as the executive chairman 
of the general Interior Furnishings Division. Mr. 
Blumenthal took occasion to express his fullest ap- 
preciation of Mr. Palmer’s initiative and forcefulness 
in giving stimulus to all of the committee which came 
within his jurisdiction. 

The affair will be long remembered as conveying 
not only the sentiments of the committee for its chair- 
man but for its get-together spirit which will help in 
the co-operative work of any future drives. 

The following were present: Sidney Blumenthal, 
W. E. Rosenthal, J. O. Ball, Geo. H. Alderton, Sidney 
S. Anhalt, Geo. A. Bomann, Lester W. Bond, Joseph 
P. Callahan, C. R. Clifford, Geo. E. Colon, Warren R. 
Gregg, Thomas F. Gurry, Harry B. Hall, Leon King, 
T. J. Laflin, W. M. Lawton, Vincent Lynch, Geo. Mc- 
Geachin, James Munro, A. L. Neuberger, S. U. Oliver, 
Embury Palmer, John W. Stephenson, Salo J. Stro- 
heim, E. A. Monk and M. FE. Wormser. 
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DINNER TO SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL, HOTEL ASTOR 
NOVEMBER 7 


Tendered by his associates on the Upholstery and Lace Curtain Committee, Fourth Liberty Loan campaign. 


























ROOM IN DANISH PEASANT STYLE 


See text on page 55. 
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THE FRENCH 


HE matter of a “Luxury Tax” is something new 

in American jurisprudence, and in adjusting 

ourselves to its operation it is of value for us to 
observe the restrictions of similar laws as applied in 
other countries. We have already covered in former 
articles the proposed schedules 
of the English tax, and for the 
purpose of comparison with 
those schedules, as well as with 
the proposed American 
schedules, we publish hereunder 
the French luxury tax list with 
the figures translated from 
francs to our money by The 
Americas, the official publica- 
tion of the National City Bank, 
New York: 


The “Luxury Tax” imposed this 
year in France is an imposition in 
addition to a tax of 4 cents per $20 
(these and following amounts being 
translated from francs to our money 
for convenience) collected upon all 
sales exceeding $30 by retail or for 
consumption. The “Luxury Tax” 
is a tax of 10 per cent. on the value 
of all purchases of goods named in 
a list of twenty-six absolute luxuries 
or 10 per cent. of the value of all 
purchases of a list of seventy-seven 
other kinds of goods when the price 
of these is above a certain stated 
“luxury” level. The tax is collected 
in multiples of 20 cents, that is, any- 
thing in the luxury list up to $2 pays 
20 cents (one franc) and the tax 
proceeds (as in the case of postage 
stamps on letters) by even francs 
(20 cents) on every $2 worth or 
fraction thereof. The luxury lists are as follows: 


$300. 


above $20. 


above $100. 


meter. 


square meter. 


ARTICLES REGARDED AS ABSOLUTE LUXURIES. 


“Cameras and photographic materials or accessories; pas- 
senger automobiles, chassis and coachwork; gold and platinum 
jewelry; billiard tables and accessories; silk or silk-mixed 
hosiery or underwear; artistic bronzework, ironwork and 
locksmiths’ work; horses, ponies, donkeys and mules used for 
pleasure purposes (breeders not liable) ; curios, antiques and 
objets de collection; brandy, liqueurs, apéritifs, vins de 
liqueur; sporting guns, hunting and sporting articles and ap- 
paratus; game kept for sport or restocking coverts; harness 
for saddle horses; fine jewelry; limited art editions of books 
on special paper; liveries; watches of gold or platinum; gold- 
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The following shows list of values, 
above which 10 per cent. tax is declared: 


Lamp Shades above $2. 
Portable Lamps above $10. 
Household Furniture by the suite above 


Household Furniture by the small piece 


Household Furniture by the medium- 
sized piece above $50. 
Household Furniture by the large piece 


Framed Mirrors above $20. 

Curtains or Hangings above $20. 
Double Portiéres above $20. 

Single Portiéres above $12. 

Bed Decorations above $10. 

Window Curtains per pair above $6. 
Center Carpets above $20. 

Hearth Rugs above $5. 

Furniture Coverings above $4 per square 


Wall Hangings of all kinds above $1 per 





LUXURY 


LIST 


smiths’ or silversmiths’ wares of gold, silver, or platinum; per- 
fumery (rouge, perfumes, essences, and extracts) excluding 
soaps and dentifrices; paintings, water colors, pastels, draw- 
ings and sculptures (original works sold by the artist himself 
are exempted); fine pearls; pianos other than upright; 
precious stones and natural gems; tapestry, antique or modern, 
of wool or silk, made by machinery or by hand, and Oriental 
carpets, tapis de savonnerie; truffles 
and pates, etc. prepared with 
truffles; hunting garments and 
ladies’ riding habits; yachts, and 
mechanically propelled pleasure 
boats and canoes. 


LUXURIES CONDITIONAL ON PRICE. 


“The following are taxed when 
the price per piece exceeds the 
amount affixed: Lamp shades, $2; 
clothing accessories, men’s’ or 
women’s, $2; pet animals: dogs $8, 
other animals, $2; furniture (articles 
d’ameublement) and accessories (see 
also household furniture), $2; Paris 
goods, fancy or Oriental goods of 
all sorts except those named as ab- 
solute luxuries, $2; fancy articles 
for the writing table, $2; smokers’ 
requisites, $2; devotional articles, 
$2; bicycles, $50; silver jewelry, $2; 
imitation or rolled jewelry, and 
jewelry made of non-precious 
metals, $2; hosiery and undercloth- 
ing: childrens’, $4; men’s, $8; 
women’s, $8; brushes, combs and 
other toilet articles, $2; picture 
frames, $2; walking sticks or riding 
whips, $2; china, pottery and earth- 
enware; (a) table service for twelve 
(116 pieces), $40; small single 
pieces, 40 cents; medium pieces, $1; 
large pieces, $3; (b) complete toilet 
services, $6; small single piece, 40 
cents; large piece, $2; hats for men, 
$4; hats for women, $8; boots and 
shoes, per pair: childrens’, $5; 
women’s, $8; men’s, $10; choco- 
lates, confectionery, bonbons, per 
kilo (2.2 lbs.), $1.60; corsets and 
belts, $10; complete suits or over- 
coats: children’s, $16; small boys’, $25; men’s (morning coat, 
frock coat, jacket), $40; complete lounge suits for men, $35; 
separate garments: vest, $5; trousers, $10; coat (smoking 
jacket, frock coat, morning coat), $25; short coat, $20; cos- 
tumes or mantles: ladies’, $50; girls’, $30; separate garments 
(feminine): skirts, $20; blouses, $16; blankets, quilts, eider- 
downs, $20; cutlery, scissors, $2; lace and embroidery, per 
meter (39.37 inches) : machine made, 40 cents; hand made, $2; 
when per piece, machine made, $1.20; hand made, $6; fans, $2; 
artificial or preserved flowers, the purchase, $2; fresh flowers, 
greenhouse or indoor plants, the purchase, $2; furs (see also 
skins), $20; gloves, pair, $1.60; fire irons, fenders, ete. 
(garnitures de foyer), $20; engravings, prints, art photographs, 
reproductions, $20; gaiters and leggings, per pair, $6; requis- 
ites for sports and games, $5; fishing tackle, $2; musical in- 





struments other than pianos (phonographs, gramophones, 
mechanical pianos and their accessories), $30; binoculars, 
lorgnettes, reading glasses, $6; toys and games, $4; portable 
lamps, $10; household linen: table cloths; $12; pillow cases, 
$2; table cloth, per square meter, $3; table or toilet napkins, 80 
cents each; all other articles of house linen, 80 cents each; 
chandeliers and hanging or ceiling lamps, $20; trunks, $20; 
valises and traveling bags, $15; fancy leather goods, $5; house- 
hold furniture: bedroom, drawing-room, dining-room, study— 
for the whole or for each suite of furniture, $300; by the 
piece: small, $20; medium sized, $50; large, $100; looking- 
glasses: hand glasses, $4; framed mirrors, $20; motor cycles, 
side-cars, cycle-cars, etc., $400; watches other than those in 
absolute luxuries, $10; handkerchiefs, per doz., $3.60; orna- 
ments and knickknacks, $2; goldsmiths’ and _ silversmiths’ 
wares in common metal, gilt, silvered or not, except tableware, 
the piece, $3; umbrellas, parasols, $5; perfumery, other than 
included among absolute luxuries: soap, 40 cents; dentifrice, 
per liter, $3; toilet preparations containing spirit, $3; dress, 
ornaments of feathers, $5; clocks, clock cases, timepieces (ex- 
cept next class), $20; alarm and traveling clocks, small table 
clocks, $4; skins, $10; photographs: portraits, doz., $8; en- 
largements, each, $8; pianos, upright, and harmoniums, $240; 
ornamental feathers, $2; curtains and bed hangings: curtains 
or hangings, $20; double porti¢re, $20; single portiére, $12; 
bed decorations, $10; window curtains, short blinds, per pair, 
$6; bookbinding, per volume, in octavo and smaller, $2; in 
folio and in quarto, $4; ribbons and fancy trimming, per 
meter, $1; ladies’ bags, $8; saddlery: carriage harness, com- 
plete, $120; odd pieces, $30; blinds for glass partitions and 
windows, $10; imitation bronze articles, $2; carpets: center 
carpets, $20; bedside or hearth rugs, $5; carpets laid with 
tacks, per meter, 70 cm. wide, $4; of greater breadth, $5; 
ornamental table and bed covers, $16; fabrics for dress or 
furniture, per square meter, $4; wall hangings of all kinds, 
per square meter, $1; boudoir garments, dressing gowns, 
pajamas, morning gowns, $16; glassware and crystal: large 
glasses, 40 cents; small glasses, 30 cents; glassware for toilet 
and office use, $2; large pieces, decanters, vases and similar 
articles, $2; wine, per bottle, $1; in cask, per liter, 60 cents; 
horse carriages for private use, $200; aviaries and bird cages, 
$2.” 

The above luxury taxes are imposed upon consumption 
alone, and are collected from the consumer upon retail sale, 
not in course of trade. The tax is imposed upon imported 
articles, but there is no taxation upon exports. 

Luxury taxes of 10 per cent. are also imposed for the 
price of residence or consumption of food or drink in an 
establishment which, by reason of the character of its cus- 
tomers, its methods of trading, the basis of its scale of prices, 
and its local importance may be considered an établissement de 
luxe, or “luxury establishment.” These establishments are 
officially designated. Any establishment that deserves or uses 
the description du premier ordre, or first class, or de luxe, in 
notices, advertisements, announcements, ctc., is subject to this 
tax designation. 





STUDY ROOM FOR DESIGNERS. 
TEWART CULIN, curator of fabrics at the Brook- 
lyn Institute Museum, is desirous of bringing to 
the attention of designers and manufacturers, the fact 
that the museum has a room constructed specially for 
the use of designers. 

During vears of travel in the Far East, Mr. Culin 
has collected materials that are regarded by the best- 
posted men in the trade as truly remarkable. 

The museum is extending a special invitation to 
all textile men to make use of their facilities for the 
study or reproduction of designs. 

One may reach the museum from Manhattan by 
the subway express to Atlantic Avenue, thence by Flat- 
bush Avenue car to Prospect Park and Eastern Park- 
way. 


MOHAIR RUGS BECOMING SCARCE. 


WING to the Shelton Mills’ inability to secure raw 

materials, Mohju rugs, which are well known in 

the trade, will be discontinued, after the present supply 

which is offered at special prices by W. & J. Sloane, is 
exhausted. _ 

These rugs, which have always enjoyed good holi- 
day sale, range in size from 18 x 36 inches to 5 feet by 
9 feet, with prices from $2.25 to $21.50. 

To those acquainted with the merits of the Mohju 
rug, these prices should be most interesting. 

The goods are ready for immediate shipment, but 
are subject to prior sale on account of the limited 
quantity. 





NEW ASSOCIATION PROGRESSING. 

OTWITHSTANDING that the war with its 

many demands upon the time of the business man 
has sidetracked permanent organization, the National 
Association of Arts and Industries is making progress 
and a number of the leading firms in the trade have 
voluntarily joined the charter membership ranks: the 
Quaker Lace Co. among the lace manufacturers, the 
Century Furniture Co., the Royal, Berkey & Gay, 
Barker Bros., the King Mantel Co., and Wm. A. 
French & Co., among the furniture people; Abraham 
& Straus, Halle Bros., in the dry goods trade, and 
houses like J. H. Thorp & Co., Graffin & Dolson, 
Cheney Bros., Stead & Miller Co. and W. & J. Sloane. 
One of the first to join was Frank Alvah Parsons, and 
from as far West as Los Angeles, J. B. Holtzclaw & 
Co., the decorators, apply for membership. 

The platform of the association defines the object 
of the association as an effort to set a standard of taste 
in home furnishings and to improve and _ stimulate 
public appreciation and demand for better home fur- 
nishings. With this object in view, the idea is to or- 
ganize the various existing organizations into a federa- 
tion in co-operation with manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers and decorators and to establish chapters in 
every city in the United States. 

The membership is to be divided into groups. 
Group B is the wholesalers’ group and this group will 
be subdivided according to the character of the whole- 
saler so that really, it will, in time, become an associa- 
tion of associations. 

Committees will be organized in the various 
groups to consider their individual needs and apart 
from the educational or business objects of the asso- 
ciation, each group will be able to handle its general 
affairs more efficiently than if independently organized, 
because it will have the backing and money support, the 
secretarial assistance and office conveniences that they 
could not otherwise afford. 
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THE FLAW IN 


NNUMERABLE art schools throughout the coun- 
try are giving design exhibitions and uncon- 
sciously are doing a great deal of harm because 

they are bestowing prizes upon false standards. 

It is all very well to develop original thought in 
design, and popular art well presented is better, by far, 
than classic art poorly rendered. 

If, however, an award is to be made for superi- 
ority of design, the verdict should not be affected by 
the commercial sympathies or prejudices of a jury. 

An award of honor 
should not be given for a de- 
sign that is simply good for 
limited usefulness for cos- 
tumes, fancy boxes, neck- 
wear, veiling —unless it is 
understood that it’s an award 





AW)" 


confined to goods of this — 


® 
character. 


Otherwise a pattern that 
is full of “pep” and “ginger” 














but has about as much rela- 
tion to the beautiful in art as 
a clog-dance to the minuet, 





THE CRYSTAL 


consideration than the thing that is simply original. 

A Jazz band is original, and so is Charlie 
Chaplin, but no matter how much we enjoy them, they 
do not represent the highest type of their art. 

A pattern may be pleasing because slangy, but 
we do not regard George Ade as the standard for our 
literature! 

If we are to give superlative honors to the 
whimsical design, desirable for dress goods, it should 
be given only in competition with designs for a similar 
purpose, and it would seem 
proper and just that not only 
should jurors be selected for 
their knowledge of industrial 
requirements but the designs 
also should be classified by 
the exhibition authorities 








into groups having specific 
purpose. 

The field of decorative 
art is widespread. One has 
to satisfy the demands of in- 
numerable fields of activity, 
and we should not pick out 





may be given first honors 
because the jury is domi- 
nated by a majority who are 
interested in the making of 
necktie silks or dress fabrics, and this award will have 
its effect upon the public who will be looking for a 
similar sort of design in carpets, wall-paper and up- 
holstery goods not only because interesting but pre- 
sumably according to the award, the most meritorious. 

Such an award fixes false standards. 

There are thousands of people who are murder- 
ing grand opera. Poor voices and poor articulation 
can never satisfy. It is the way a thing is done that 
makes for success. One realizes this when Caruso 
sings “Over There” and John McCormack “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning.” 

So with the decorative fabrics—a slavish imita- 
tion or reproduction of a period design may not be 
considered by a jury of award, but if it possesses 
merit, expression and technic, it is deserving of higher 
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In a “free-for-all” some one must win and recognized 


standards do not apply. 


one pattern that because of 
its freakishness may be par- 
ticularly good for one field, 
and give it such honors that 
the public is misled into believing that the style so 
honored is the highest type of design. 

At a dinner, we do not compare chocolate parfait 
with Roquefort cheese and say one or the other is 
better. And it is equally absurd to put into competition 
regardless of purpose interior decoration and pajama 
designs. 

There is no standard of award in these competi- 
tions other than the comparison of one entry with an- 
other, and in an exhibition of amateur things, all more 
or less faulty, the one with the least faults is given the 
highest award. 

An award, therefore, cannot be a criterion of 
value nor an evidence of ability. 

In a “free-for-all” some one must win, and rec- 
ognized standards do not apply. 








































THE BEGINNING OF AN 


A hundred years or more ago, in the days when the Battery was a popular resort for fashionable New York. 


INDUSTRY 


Continued from the September “UPHoLstTEReER.” 


WENTY-NINE years ago, November 8, 9, 10 

and 11, 1889, there was held in Philadelphia 

under the auspices of this journal, an exhibition 
of Philadelphia upholstery manufactures, specifically 
-for the edification of the South and Central American 
delegates at that time visiting this country. It was 
held in the big parlors of the old Continental Hotel 
and attracted much attention because it demonstrated 
at that time the importance of the manufacture of 
upholstery goods which had jumped from $2,000,000 
annual product in 1879 to $30,000,000, 1889. 

At this exposition the Bromley Mfg. Co. showed 
chenille curtains solely; so also did Barnes & Beyer, 
Edward Ridgeway, Adam C. Gross, Hyndeman & 
Moore and F. L. Bottomley & Co. 

John Bromley & Sons showed Smyrna rugs; G. 
A. DuBree, silk and cotton curtains. 

Stead & Miller, B. L. Solomon’s Sons and George 
Brooks & Son showed furniture coverings of various 
kinds. 

Schrack & Sherwood, Oehrle Bros. & Co., Maurer 
& Sons, Eastlake Mfg. Co., Lazarus, Schwartz & Lip- 
per exhibited an assortment of gimps, cords, tassels, 
etc. 

William Hunter & Co. showed mohair plushes and 
gimps; Robert Lewis, madras curtains and silk tap- 
estry table-covers ; Baker, Holt & Co., mohair plushes; 
Heidelberger, Frank & Co., embroidered table cover- 
ings, lambrequins, valences. 

Some of these firms have gone out of business, G. 
A. DuBree, Barnes & Beyer, Edward Ridgeway, Adam 
C. Gross, Hyndeman & Moore, William Hunter, F. L. 

sottomley & Co., Lazarus, Schwartz & Lipper. 

Baker, Holt & Co. is now E. T. Baker & Co., B. L. 


Solomon’s Sons is now the Orinoka Mills and out of 
the John Bromley organization has sprung the great 
lace-curtain factors under Joseph Bromley. 

From out of the firm of Heidelberger, Frank & 
Co. developed the firm of Pollitz, LeFort & Keon. 

About twenty-five years ago there was a line of 
lace curtains on the market which were novelties in all > 
that the term implied—panelled and in colors and of 
extreme styles. The late Malcolm Gayley showed the 
goods at his office in the Hartford Building and they 
enjoyed a great vogue so long as the demand for the 
bizarre lasted. Then the styles of the line changed to 
the more conventional but they always possessed an 
element of originality. These goods were made by 
Pollitz, Kaufmann & Co., succeeded in 1909 by Pollitz, 
LeFort & Keon. 

The business of this house started in 1890 as 
Epstein, Pollitz & Co. The members had been employed 
with the old-established house of Heidelberger, Frank 
& Co., Edward Pollitz as traveling salesman, Edward 
Epstein as office man and Robert LeFort as designer 
and manufacturer. 

They started at Ninth and Dauphin Streets with 
a floor space of 40 x 65 feet, making embroidered felt 
goods and Summer carriage robes. Little by little they 
drifted into the lace curtain business, producing lace 
spreads, ruffled curtains and parasol covers for baby 
carriages. Then they expanded and went into the 
manufacturing of reproduction French and Swiss cur- 
tains and to-day have a plant of 100 sewing and 100 
bonnaz machines. 

They have been highly successful and their line 
and their firm name is known in every depart- 

(Continued on page 61.) 
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A FORWARD LOOK 


conditions in the furniture trade—not only the 

economic conditions which affect all trades but 
the style condi- 
tions. 

With Eng- 
land four years in 
the war, English 
furniture as 
shown in the best 
London West- 
End shops gives 
evidence of no 
deterioration in m™ ih ' 7h 


M thought is being given to after-the-war 





















































the character of H cs ( ] r 
cabinet work. — ~ Tr 

It is unfor- i ¥ WW ! 
tunate that in this : SS === 
tax on luxuries ae || MED UI 


should put a bur- Sm : 
den upon the , 
makers of intrin- 
sically good things Ag 
while the makers of Ny 
poorer goods are al- Wh 
lowed to escape any 
share of the war’s 4 = 
expenses. iN 

The Luxury 
Tax would, if con- 
tinued indefinitely, = 
discourage altogether 
the production of fine 
goods; but in the end 
it will be found that 
when this war is over, better furniture will be more in 
demand than ever it was. 

It will be many years before popular favor will 
be extended to anything that is German, Austrian, 
Hungarian, Bulgarian or Turkish. 

The natural sympathy that we feel for France, Bel- 
gium, Italy and England will, unconsciously, express 
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From London West End shops. 























IN FURNITURE 


itself in our home furnishings. In France, Belgium 
and Italy, many factories have been destroyed but the 
arts of the wood-carver and cabinet-maker will be 
quickly __ restored, 
and we will enjoy 
an industrial Re- 
LAN naissance of pro- 
, nounced character. 
Wood-carving 
is one of the few 
things that can be 
undertaken as an 
individual occupa- 
tion and the ex- 
amples which will 
spring from the in- 
dustrial restoration 
will be promptly 
accepted in this 
country and the 
styles will be fol- 
lowed by our 
American manu- 
facturers of su- 
perior work- 
manship. 
This means, 
to our mind, a 
renewed popu- 
larity for Eng- 
lish furniture, 
Elizabethan, Ja- 
cobean, William 
and Mary, 
Queen Anne and 
the Georgian, it 
means renewed popularity for the French styles, the 
Italian, Flemish and Belgian styles. It means the de- 
velopment of a dignified type as distinguished from 
some of the superficial forms of the white and gold 
and gilt. The idea that after the war the simpler styles 
will prevail is not based upon analysis, because wher- 
ever a country has enjoyed conquest, in any war, at 














any time, the industrial arts have flourished. What 
is known as the early Christian arts followed the suc- 
cess of the Crusades. 

Saracenic art followed Arabian conquest. 

The Turks had no art until they conquered Persia. 

Gothic art followed Gothic conquest. 

We know what the Napoleonic wars did in estab- 
lishing the Empire styles which dominated not only 
France and England but found its expression also in 
our own Colonial types. 

When Cromwell was in power, the styles were 
Cromwellian. 

When Charles II returned, the styles were again 
French. 

In America, we abandoned the English types after 
the Revolution and developed our one independent 
period which was largely French. 

In every case the success at arms developed a 
worthier form of industrial art. It never tended to 
cheapen it. 





ENDURING RELIEF ORNAMENT. 
N OUR October number the dropping of two words, 
due to a printer’s error, created an erroneous im- 
pression regarding the ornamental relief on the new 
“Blue line” of lamps produced by the Hasbrouck- 
Bergen Co. 

The relief ornament on these lamps is guaranteed 
not to chip off, a distinct feature of merit in relief deco- 
ration. The guarantee applies to all of the ornaments 
and not a part of them as our reference indicated. 

























THE NEW FIELD PRODUCTIONS. 


NYBODY who would look over the line of Mar- 
shall Field’s printed fabrics wants to take an 
afternoon for it, because the collection is simply in- 
exhaustible, embracing lines and qualities at prices that 
for war times are very low and running up into the 
highest and most expensive prints. 

Every period of design is represented and all the 
modern phases—freaks for the freakish and staid, 
solemn examples for the most conservative decorator, 
Chinese classic, medizval. 

A great range of fabric is used from the heaviest 
of cotton and jute, to the filmiest silk and it is amazing 
to note the results obtainable not only upon heavy stuffs 
but upon marquisettes and scrims. 

The line is full of design novelty and above every- 
thing else possesses the extraordinary charm of good 
coloring. The firm can be congratulated upon the fact 
that they have succeeded most admirably in emancipat- 
ing their art department from the dictates of modern- 
ism. There is plenty of the quaint and fantastic in the 
line, plenty of slang art and jazz art for those that 
want it, but throughout the line there is the dignity of 
honest decoration and the skill of the craftsman is 
never subordinated to the demand for eccentricity. 

We wish it were possible to illustrate some of the 
cleverer patterns, particularly the Pine Tree pattern 
and the Vine pattern. We show a rather Japanesque 
treatment of a number that is printed on an exceed- 
ingly light damassé silk. 




















One of the new silk combinations in the line of Marshall Field & Co. 
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OUR NEXT 





IMPERATIVE DUT Y 


The Returned Soldier, Even Though Partially Disabled, 1s an Industrial <Isset, 
the Value of Which Will Depend on the Training Given to Men IVho Must 
Apply Their Energies to New and Unfamiliar | ocations. 


HE question now uppermost in the minds of 
Bes industrial executives, is that which con- 
cerns the re-education and rehabilitation of sol- 
diers who have been permanently injured in the war. 
Happily, for us, our allies are pointing the way in 
many successful plans for making their own soldiers 
permanently self-supporting. In France, in England, 
in Italy, the industries are already recruiting their 
forces from men who have passed through training 
institutions and are now accomplishd operatives be- 
cause of the training they have received. 
In the vocational training which we in this coun- 
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Examples of the decoration of fabrics by disabled Italian soldiers, in the city of Milan. 


try must soon undertake, the decorative industries 
should have a vital interest, because there are many of 
the less-laborious operations which may be well per- 
formed by those who have been deprived of the use 
of one or more of their members. ; 

To what extent these industries might benefit is 
indicated in the experience of some of Italy’s indus- 
trial centers. In Milan, for instance, they commence 
with the soldiers in the hospital by teaching them easy 
occupations, as much for their mental stimulus as for 
any permanent value the work may have. From these 
crude beginnings those who show particular aptitude 








are encouraged along such lines as their preference may 
indicate. 

In Goria, near Milan, the institute “Fanny Finzi 
Ottolenghi” is completely devoted to the professional 
re-education of soldiers. There are halls, schools, 
laboratories, teachers, and not only are the men pre- 
pared to fend for themselves in their new professions, 
but they are helped after they have actually gone into 
practical work. 

Conspicuous in the good results obtained are the 
developments in the printing of paper and fabrics for 
interior decorative uses. 

We are informed by the Italian magazine Pagine 
D’Arte that about one hundred of the designs pro- 
duced by Milanese soldier students are being utilized 
for the decoration of wall-papers, curtains, cushions, 
box-covers, hat boxes, dresses, etc. 

Some of the convalescent soldiers are printing 
with wooden blocks, designs by Milanese artists, and 
there is about all of the work, as is exemplified in the 
illustrations we reproduce, a freshness and a novelty 
that augurs well for the success of the experiment. 

The text descriptive of these illustrations from 
the Italian magazine above referred to, makes no men- 
tion of the double initials MM which appear some- 
where in every illustration, but the work is everywhere 
referred to as that of “Mutilati Milanesi,” disabled 
Milanese, so it is a fair presumption that the mono- 
gram is an identification mark, indicating the origin 
of the design or workmanship. If this is true the idea 
of thus identifying these articles is a commendable one 
which might be copied elsewhere. 

In the United States there will be many questions 
of what to make, how to make it, how to organize, and 
how to dispose of the product, all of which must be 
settled along lines which will commend themselves to 
the authorities in control of these projects. The 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, 


Decorated paper and fabrics, the work of Italian soldiers. 
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Decorative stenciling, the work of Milanese soldiers. 


has many preliminary operations well under way, and 
an epitome of their intention is well expressed in two 
paragraphs from a recent communication. 

In dealing with the disabled man the board ex- 
pects to treat him throughout as a civilian needing 
advice and assistance, to approve his choice of occupa- 
tion unless, after careful investigation, sound opinion 
shows it to be in the end not advisable, to train him to 
meet the needs of the occupation he has elected, to 
urge him to make the most of his opportunity to over- 
come his handicap by taking thoroughgoing instruc- 
tions, to help him to secure desirable permanent em- 
ployment, and to keep in close touch with him after 
he goes to work. 

As soon as the army authorities have decided that 
any disabled man is to be discharged from the hospital 
and returned to civilian life, it becomes the duty of the 
Federal Board, through its vocational advisers in hos- 
pitals to deal with the problem of training him and of 
placing him in civilian employment. This task in- 
volves five possible steps: 

(a) Election by the disabled man of a course of 
training. 

(b) Preliminary training to fit him for a definite 
occupation or pursuit. 

(c) A probationary period of employment in that 
occupation or pursuit. 

(d) Placement in suitable employment in the oc- 
cupation or pursuit. 

(e) Follow-up work to safeguard his interests. 

We would suggest that it would be advisable for 
manufacturing firms in our industries to keep in touch 
with the board above mentioned, and we are sure that 
the various members of the board will be grateful for 
any constructive suggestions they may receive. 
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AN ELABORATE LACE PANEL SCHEME 





& Son. 


The work of E. C. Carter 
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AN INTERESTING BREAKFAST-ROOM 


A room that affords especially good decorative possibilities is the breakfast-room. 























TRHE SWISS 


CURTAIN 


INDUSTRY 


By Courtesy of H. F. Schelling, We Are Enabled to Reproduce Herewith the 
Substance of a Talk on Swiss Lace Curtains Delivered by Him Before the Up- 
holstery Buyers’ Association of New York City at Their October Meeting. 


that the buyers present will use the 
information for the purpose of 
teaching their own people the make-up 
and characteristics of the 
goods they are selling. 
Salespeople should _ be 
taught not to sell from 
tickets, but should be able 
to explain the quality and 
the distinction of several 
classes of goods, in order to 
get the confidence of the 
customer. The _ salesman 
should really help the cus- 
tomer in making a selection, 
and he should use every 
possible effort to sell stock 
that is on hand, and not dis- 
cuss, except as a last resort, 
other stock which is on 
order or shortly to arrive. 
To cover the history of 
Swiss Lace Curtains it is 
necessary to begin at the time before railroads were in exist- 
ence, when large fairs were held in Europe as a means of 
exploiting general merchandise, as well as the products of 
specific industries. Some such fairs exist to-day—the Nijni 
Novgorod in central Russia, another in Leipzig, another in 
Constance, and such was the yearly fair or market of St. Gall 
for linens. St. Gall, in the beginning of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, was one of the leading markets of that part of central 
Europe which borders on Switzerland, for linens woven in 
Switzerland. Gradually a demand arose for embroidered 
initials on table, bed, and personal linen, and this embroidery 
was done in the states of St. Gall and Appenzell. Linen was 
also used for window hangings and for the draperies of 
large beds, and in time the embroidering of initials created 
the fashion for borders embroidered in colors for linen cur- 
tains, table linen and bed drapery. 
This was the beginning of the St. Gall embroidery industry. 
Subsequently cotton was employed in the shape of heavy 
muslins, embroidered by hand with hook and thimble, the so- 


M* TALK is based on the assumption 





called loop stitch, for sash and window curtains, made in 
long pieces, sold and cut therefrom. The large curtains were 
called bordures, the French name still employed to-day, mean- 
ing a curtain with an embroidered border or draping a window 
with bordered materials. 

The next development was the manufacture of so-called 
bobbin-net made of cotton after the fashion of the fine hand- 
made nets of France, Italy, Belgium and Holland. This cot- 
ton net was first embroidered, side border and scroll centering, 
with coarse yarn, and sold by the yard for sashes and large 
window curtains, under the name of Swiss tambour. 

These two forms, embroidered muslin and embroidered 
net, were subsequently produced in combination, muslin on 
top of net, hand embroidered and called appliqué curtains, 
meaning one material applied upon another material, either 
by sewing or embroidering. St. Gall uses a great many French 
words, French being the international language and in St. 
Gall, and many parts of Europe, this is called “rideau ap- 
plication,” rideau being the French name for curtain. 

For these appliqué curtains the class of designing was 
changed from heavy scroll work to adaptable forms of 
flowers and large and small figures, the edges of which were 
cut out, but these goods also were made only at this time as 
yard goods and sold from the piece. Subsequently in order 
to get a more finished curtain, the designs were changed to 
form a corner and a back edge with scroll or detached 
figures in the center, the idea being copied from the linen cur- 
tain which had first a side border and afterwards a bottom 
border. Later on, a scallop was added on all edges except the 
top, but the scallop was left uncut to facilitate stretching after 
laundering. 

This was the original pair goods. Following this came 
a variety of different grades of work used for making a cur- 
tain more decorative, such as knotting of threads, long stitch, 
so-called cushion work, hand sewing of dots in forms of 
squares, oblongs, wheels, checkerboards, etc., representing 
flower blossoms. This combination gave flowers and leaves a 
shading and a more distinct natural appearance; the curtain 
also became more expensive. 

Curtains with knotting of threads are called “spachtel” 
in Switzerland, meaning an appliqué curtain with threads 
knotted, generally in spider-web form. Any curtain without 
spider work is an appliqué curtain. Somebody in the United 





HE illustration on 

the right shows three 
developments of the 
paper pattern: 1, the de- 
sign traced on the paper; 
2, the same perforated; 
3, appearance of the 
paper after the pattern 
has been. transferred 
from it to muslin. The 
parallel strokes in the 
outer petals of the 
flowers signify cushion 
work. The stars in the 
heart of each large 
flower mean hand work, 
and the dark flowers and 
dark dots mean that the 
space is to be entirely 
filled with stitching. 






































States adopted the name Irish Point curtains, which is very 
misleading in that the curtains are not made in Ireland. 

New creations continued to develop, notably the double- 
net curtain (so-called Brussels curtains), another misleading 
term, because not made in Brussels. 

Double-net curtains are, perhaps, the most expensive of 
a staple line, being hand embroidered and containing a great 
deal of fine hand sewing in the form of dots, squares, checker- 
boards and flower blossoms. This hand sewing gives the cur- 
tain a very fine appearance. Hand-crochet wheels decorate 
open spaces of the center, or figures, and are applied upon 
plain net, the design outlined prior to embroidering. After 
the crochet wheels are embroidered the net is cut away from 
the back. No cushion work is ever used in this class of cur- 








ing of double-net curtains to a great extent by machine em; 
broidery, the so-called Bonnaz or Cornely embroidery. Both 
machines are of French make, but there is a difference in the 
character of the work produced. St. Gall had to resort to em- 
ploying hand labor in Saxony and Bohemia, where under a 
treaty with Austria the goods are sent to be made. Saxony 
took up from the Swiss the industry of making hand-embroid- 
ered curtains, and is now making’ these double-net curtains 
which are commonly called Saxony Brussels. 

It is considered in Europe that all grades of curtains made 
in Germany are not equal in design and workmanship to Swiss 
goods, but it is a distinction of Saxony Brussels curtains that, 
though made in Germany, they follow closely the old designs 
which originated in Switzerland. The distinctive feature of 

double net curtains is the very small figures or 
miniature drawings, the smaller the drawing the 
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9. Design having been printed on muslin now 
basted as an appliqué on nce. 
tain. The designs are mostly of a flowery 


character with a combination of artistic forms. 
Several compact lines of embroidery are used 
for the purpose of shading the forms of leave: 
flowers, etc. Only the finest of bobbin net i 
used for both the ground and appliqué material, 
the varn is also the best quality. When the 
embroidery is finished the appliqué parts have 
to be cut away from around all embroidered 
forms. 

This work of cutting out is most dillicult. 
because the fabric consists of nothing but holes 
and great care must be taken nov to cut the 
ground net. Only clear days and good eyes are 
adaptable to this work. The eves quickly tire 
and the work of embroidering a single pair 
of curtains has to be distributed to many work- 
ing women to avoid the work becoming too 
monotonous. This is the reason that curtains of the same 
number may show considerable variation in the hand work. 
Not every woman uses the same force in pulling or holding 
the embroidery thread, the less she pulls the heavier the em- 
broidery looks. Contrary to some opinions the thinner em- 
broidered curtain is considered, unquestionably, the finest. 

Because Appenzell has concentrated the best workers for 
the manufacture of hand-embroidered handkerchiefs, there is 
now hardly any hand labor left for making hand-made cur- 
tains, and that is why St. Gall had to resort to the embroider- 
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more yarn and labor it takes; therefore, the 
higher cost. 

The Brussels curtain of St. Gall called 
“fluder” is really the only curtain that has a 
right to be called a Brussels curtain, because it 
resembles and is made after the fashion of the 
hand-made fichus worn by ladies in that coun- 
try. Fluder means the filling in of certain forms 
by a very fine thread applied with a sewing ma- 
chine instead of employing an appliaué net. The 
Brussels curtain is in reality a tambour curtain, 
a thin net being used and fine yarns. When the 
curtam is first made, all the scroll work and 
compact forms are embroidered; this is tambour 
work. Next the compact forms are filled in with 
fine thread which takes away the effect of a 
tambour curtain. It is,-comparatively, a light- 
weight curtain on a cheap quality of net, but it 
is not substantial for wear and tear. 

To meet the demand for a high-priced cur- 
tain fifteen years ago, more substantial and less 
expensive than the double-net curtain, we made 
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6. Spider work or Irish-point work knotted in by hand. 


the Duchesse curtain, which is only an adapted name. A 
Duchesse curtain is really a fine Irish point, or an Irish point 
a coarse Duchesse. Only fine net, the best quality of muslin, 
the finest and best quality of Irish point yarns, and the best 
workmanship are used in Duchesse curtains. The design is 
alwavs small; in fact a miniature of an Irish point drawing 
but the construction is the same. 

The making of this class of curtains is a complicated opera- 
tion, and requires fifteen distinct classes of work. First, the 
design is made with charcoal on paper, one or more repeats 
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7. Long stitch or cushion work, represented in the original 
sketch by small parallel lines, has now been filled in. 


being joined together for the side border and the bottom 
border. The corner is drawn separate to match the border. 
The center and back edge must conform to the border. 

Second, the charcoal drawing is perforated by small holes. 

Third, the rough edges on the back of the perforated 
drawing are rubbed smooth with pumice stone. 

Fourth, a mixture of lard, Berlin blue and oil is rubbed 
through the perforation on to the muslin which is to form the 
appliqué work of the curtains. 

Fifth, the muslin is basted in place upon the net; this gives 
us the curtain of net with a long muslin border and bottom 
border basted thereon. Then, the pattern for the back edge, 
and for such designs as constitute the center ornament, are 
stenciled through the perforated patterns upon the net, after 
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SAME, showing 
FLOWER BLOSSOMS 


9. The hearts of the flowers have been filled with 
hand embroidery. 
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8. All outlines have now been embroidered by the embroider- 
ing machine, the hearts of two of the flowers show the net, 
because the muslin has been cut away. 


which the appliqué muslin is basted on the back of the net for 
the back edge and for the separate flowers or detached figures 
in the center. 

Sixth, the spider work is now done by hand in the out- 
lined spider forms, with a needle and Irish point yarn, the 
sewing done through both materials from the front of the 
curtain. For this purpose, the curtain is stretched on a tam- 
bour, the name of which is derived from the instrument a 
tambour beats, which is a drum. The tambour is merely a 
device which makes it convenient for the worker to do em- 
broidery work. 

Seventh, the cushion work is the next operation, applied 
to the parts which need shading; this is accomplished by sew- 
ine” with a thick thread composed of twenty or more un- 





10 
SAE, showing SCOLLOP made on & scellop machine 


10. The scallop has been embroidered on the scallop 
machine. 








twisted fine threads in a manner which first provides fillings, 
and these are afterwards sewn over in compact lines with 
long-stitch yarn. 

Eighth, embroidering the design and surrounding all 
cushion-work forms with embroidery. 

Ninth, cutting out by hand with scissors all parts that 
need hand sewing; flower blossoms or checkerboards are next 
done and really constitute the tenth operation. 

Eleventh, the making of the scallop either by machine or 
by hand. The machine edge is distinguished by one thread. 
whereas the hand-embroidered edge is embroidered first hori- 
zontally with one thread, 
and then a separate thread 
is embroidered over the 
outer edge, over and into 
the horizontal thread, there- 
by making it impossible to 
pull out either thread. 

Twelfth, bleaching and 
laundering which removes 
the greases of the stamping, 
oil from the machine and 
any other surface dirt due 
to the operations through 
which it has already passed. 

The thirteenth opera- 
tion is the finishing or iron- 
ing, and the fourteenth is 
the cutting away from all 
compact forms and from 
between them of the muslin 
on the top of the curtain. 
This is done by hand by a 
pair of scissors and care 
must be taken that the net is 
not cut. Then the muslin 
and the net must be cut 
away from the back of the 
curtain wherever there is 
spider work. . 

The fifteenth, and last ’ 
operation, is the cutting 12 
away of the net and muslin 
from the scallop edge, 
which requires little experi- 
ence and is done by the cheapest class of home labor. 

The next curtains to be considered are those which for 
want of a better name are usually termed “novelties.” One 
of these is a two-tone curtain. The real two-tone is embroid- 
ered first with ivory-colored thread, through muslin and net, 
the muslin being on the back of the net, and the pattern is 
stamped on the net. After embroidering the muslin has to 
be cut away, and the open spaces between the various parts 
of the design are then embroidered in white. Curtains that 
are made in beige color and embroidered with heige-colored 
yarn, and only certain parts embroidered in white, are not real 


two-tone curtains, but appliqué curtains. Cauterized curtains, 
first made forty years ago, and afterwards developed by me 
into a practical success, are tambour curtains utilizing a ma- 
terial for certain parts which may be afterwards burned away 
by chemical application. 

Point de Gene, real Venise, Florentine, and Point de 
Bruges are distinctive types made by the Schelling factory in 
St. Gall. 

Nets are made of coarse short-fiber American cotton, or 
of Sea Island or Egyptian long-fiber cotton. 

The coarse nets are made of the short fiber cotton, the 
fine nets of the long fiber. 
Therefore, a fine net is fre- 
quently stronger than a 








2. The curtain has now been bleached, dyed and finished. 


coarse net, due to the long 
fiber employed in its con- 
struction. 


Mr. Schelling also 
described the various 
types of period lace cur- 
tains, illustrating the 
same by samples and 
pointing out the char- 
acteristic forms by 
which each would be 
recognized. 

It is not practical 
for us to illustrate the 
tremendous number of 
samples Mr. Schelling 
used in explanation of 
the various styles, but we 
have reproduced here- 
with in reduced form 
the samples which show 
processes through which the Duchesse curtain passes 
from design to finished curtain. These illustrations 
are necessarily very much reduced, but they show the 
detail of the work as clearly as a half-tone reproduc- 
tion can. The photographs are from samples specially 
produced in St. Gall, which hang on the walls of Mr. 
Schelling’s salesroom. 





14. Muslin and net both 
cut away from the back and 
the spider web. 


15. Edge of the muslin 
trimmed away leaving the 
finished scallop. 


13. Surplus muslin has been cut away from the 
face of the goods, from the edges of the pattern. 
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THE QUESTION OF BUYING STOCK 


LARGE dry goods firm recently held a conference 

of its buyers and as a result the following ques- 

tions were formulated and submitted to a number of 
people, among others to the editor of this journal: 

1. Do you look for further increase in prices? 
If so, why? 

Increased cost will depend entirely upon the war 
situation in the demand for labor. Nobody knows how 
long the war will continue, and while a cessation of 
hostilities will release a vast army of war workers 
abroad and at home, it will take a long time to readjust 
them in industrial habits and vocations, and wherever 
labor is in great demand wages will continue high. 

When the demand for cotton in hospitals, or wool 
for army service, or paper for the enormous consump- 
tion of war advertising becomes lessened by peace, 
lower prices will, unquestionably, prevail, and yet it is 
difficult to determine whether the reduced cost of raw 
material will not be counterbalanced by increased cost 
of maintenance in borrowed money and taxes. 

2. Do you advise conservative or heavy buying 
under present conditions? (Kindly state reasons.) 

(a) For immediate use. 

(b) For future delivery. 

Would advise buying as heavily as capital and 
turn-over justifies— 

(a) Not only for immediate use. 

(b) For deliveries within a reasonable period. 

If, during the last few years, when the demand 
was day by day for hospital cotton stuffs, cotton khaki, 
tenting, mosquito netting and cotton for munition 
manufacture, if you would have asked us what would 
be the future of the unessential cotton industries, we 
would have predicted annihilation; also when shrieks 
arose against the manufacture of luxuries, we would 
have predicted that there would be little demand for 
silken stuffs. 

On the contrary, the cretonne business has been 
enormous, and the silk trade has flourished. 

We heard of one firm making a line of cotton 
undergarments, panic stricken when told by the Gov- 
ernment that it would have to reduce the number of 
its styles 75 per cent. The manufacturers of the lace 
trimmings used on these garments were equally wor- 
ried but it has developed that the manufacturer’s profits 
have increased because he has been able to take larger 
orders on each and every number and it has increased 
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the lace manufacturer’s business because he sells just 
as much as he ever sold but in fewer patterns, allow- 
ing longer runs of the machine and better profits. 

3. In your opinion, will there be a gradual or a 
rapid decline in prices of your line of goods after 
peace is assured? 

Prices will break or stiffen when peace is declared, 
according to the demand. Just so long as the demand 
is greater than the supply prices will remain fixed. 
When by the employment of more labor and greater 
production it becomes more difficult to sell goods, 
prices will naturally drop from the results of com- 
petition. 

4. If prices break after peace is declared, what 
in your opinion will be the chief cause? 

Increased production. 

5. When do you expect relief from present labor 
shortages and be able to resume operations to full 
capacity? 

No one can determine when the labor situation will 
become nor:..al. Thousands of men will remain on the 
other side in the restoration work that will be under- 
taken there. Thousands on this side of the water will 
transfer their activities to some of the new industries— 
aircraft, shipbuilding and machinery, a vast amount of 
which will be required in Europe. While the labor 
market will be disturbed by the attitude of the men 
who have been making high wages and will resent the 
offer of lower wages in industrial plants, this element, 
to our mind, will be offset by the attitude of the vast 
numbers of people who have been making low wages 
in the army and will be glad to get to work again. 

6. Do you think that pre-war standards of wages 
and prices will return after the war? 

If not, what do you think will occur? 

With army expenses checked the cost of living 
will drop, and with living expenses lower it will not be 
logical for even unionized labor to demand a con- 
tinuance of war-time remuneration; if this is done, it 
would kill the business they are engaged in. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE ADVERTISING. 
OHN ENGLER, of the Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., 
sends us a copy of the full-page advertisement which 
appeared 
a week devoted to home furnishing needs in the interest 
his department. 


ability is 


with modern merchandising 


are emphasized without the price appeal, 
thoroughly in accord 
practice. 

Rochester papers last month, announcing The day of the bargain rush is passing away, the 
incessant featuring of price, price, price, no longer 
influences better-class trade as it did some years ago, 
and we are glad to see that the Sibley, Lindsay & 
Curr Co., one of the oldest, as well as one of the most 
progressive Eastern dry goods houses, is an active pro- 
moter of constructive publicity. 


This advertisement which we re- 
and 
that is the absence of price quotations in connection 
with rugs and draperies 


produce is remarkable for one particular thing, 


This type of advertising where quality and suit- 
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adras, pla et 
Colored many of the 
guns in various makes and we 
erhangings and other decorative purposes 
em are ep ain and § ast madrases in both plain col 
ors and figured patterns 
Art silk fabr and kapok silk are presented in a 
rare & ent of colors and patterns 
Cretonnes—the largest assc ent of patterns and 
lors ever shown by us, in qua’ s ranging from the 
heapest domestic grade to the est French prints 


s are almost limitless from a decorative stand 





sks and furniture tapestries for upholstering 
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2 ngs for por 
tering, also madras and armure cloths. 
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poles and fixtures 


complete with all 
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ize shade 
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s ure here 


Standard 
and if 


eady made in several 
Our special order depart 
ment carries an assortment 
of the various qualities and 
makes of shading. We have 
hand made oil opaques, du 
plex shading, cambric tint 
cloth and Scotch hollands. 
will be pleased to give 
» estimates on any shade 
rder that you may wish to 
place with u: 


ae WORKROOM 
curtain and drapery 
om is fully equipped 
he necessary materials 
43 well as a competent force 
of operators and workmen 
Vhenever you may be in 


taple colors 
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Home Furnishing Needs 


Furniture Is Now Selected with Care 


There 


year 


has been a marked advance in ideas regarding home furnishings during re: 
Furniture is no longer selected haphazard. It is chosen for a certain definite 
Like if it isto be satisfactory—it maunt fit 
iture found in this store has been selected with this idea in mind. It is here in 

t quantity to allow you wide choice from the several recognized period styles— 
Anne, William and Mary, Jacobean, Louis XIV, Colonial, in the many beautiful 
s designed by such artists as Adam. Sheraton, Chippendale, Heppelwhite and others. 
We inv ome in and inspect our splendid assortments at your convenience 


cent 


place and purpose our clothes 





ite you to « 


Living Room Furniture 


The living room is the heart of 
the home—the center of family life 
and fellowship. It is the room where 
family and friends mingle freely 
without the restraints of formality 
In many homes it serves the purpose 
of library, drawing room and sewing 
room as well 

Fo r such a room substantial fur. 
niture ts necessary. But at the same 
time it must be artistic, it must fit, 
for here as in no other room of the 













ed the real atmosphere of the home 


of living room furniture include numerous styles in both plain and elab 
of two and three pieces—davenport and arm chairs—in the several period de 
sig s of them are made with cane panel backs and all are handsomely upholstered 
in velour, damask and panne mohair 
In the big, roomy, overstuffed upholstered pieces whose coverings are also of the 
apestries, velours, damasks and panne mohairs, we offer some of the most comfort 
able, desirable and artistic fur re ever shown by us. 

Pric ange from $42 for a tapestry davenport to $230 for a beautifully uphols 
tered silk velour F 








Dining Room Furniture 


Investigation will prove that good, 
substantial furniture is not beyond the 
means of those with moderate income 

Period furniture splendidly con 
structed and superbly finished has 
been designed to meet the needs of the 
less pretentious home as well as the § 
mansion, so that the family of mod 
erate means may now enjoy the refine 
ment of artistic furniture. This furni 
ture is of correct proportions for the = 
smaller type of city or country home, and the apartment 

he pieces here illustrated are from a dining-room suite in the style of Queen Anne, 
ubstantial and graceful, and typical of the new idea in moderately priced furniture of 
quality 









We show these suites in mahogany, American walnut 
great variety of styles. 
suite, to $521 


golden and fumed oak, in a 
They are priced from $75 for an eight piece fumed oak mission 
‘0 for a beautifully carved Queen Anne suite of ten pieces. 


Bed Room Furniture 


The modern sleeping room has 
shaken off the gloomy, uninviting 
air of former days. It greets you 
with an atmosphere of cheerfulness 
and hospitalit 





The mt graceful lines of the 
furniture give to it a lightness and 
airiness whose subtle influence is 


conducive to pleasant dreams and 
restful sleep 
The pair of beds here ee 
are 4 in American walnut by one of the best known furniture houses in Am 
With reference to your particular requirements you may select your eae suite 
arge assortment including mahogany, American walnut, bird's eye maple, golden 
med oak and ivory enamel 
Be autiful bow foot bedsteads, 
triple ad 





from a la 


and fu 





and the much desired vanity toilet cases with three 
ble mirrors are among the lates: ideas in modern bedroom furniture. 
are priced all the way from $61.50 to $425. Third Floor 











A Week Devoted Particularly to 


Now that we are well into October, with its longer evenings and frosty nights, 
the indoor home comforts have a stronger appeal. 

How good the heavy, soft rug feels under your feet, how restful the rich toned 
draperies, how comfortable the biz arm chair. 


And so in part at least the indoor com- 
forts make us forget what we have lost from our summer outdoor life. 














Now that Rug department is settled in its new location 
and has everything to rights we are in better position to 
serve you than ever before. 

The new quarters are located in the southwest section 
of the Third floor adjoining Furniture department. It is a 
large well lighted space with outside light on two sides so 
that the rugs may be seen and judged by daylight. 

The most important thing to be considered in the selec 
tion of a rug—something that you expect to have in your 
home for years and which becomes your daily companion in 
the home life —is to know that you are buying it in a reliable 
store; to know it will be represented to you exactly as it is 
and that you are not paying a fictitious price. 

Our assortment of floor coverings supplies the most 
desirable weaves in domestic rugs in a great variety of pat 
terns and all the standard sizes. 

In linoleums we have a full line of both inlaid and 
printed patterns suitable for home, office or public hall 

It will be our pleasure to show you through this large 
department and acquaint you with its resources. 

Third Fh 


or 


In the Wall Paper Department 


Nearly every day someone says, ‘‘Oh, I didn't know 
you had a wall paper department!’’ Let us announce now 
that we have a full fledged wall paper and decorating de- 
partment—well able to take care of any work of this sort— 
whether it be for a small cottage or a brown stone mansion. 

It is a pleasure to look at the artistic new wall 
restful, soft-toned designs that make a home really tivable. 
For instance— 

_ pees papers for the ceiling, in soft grays and tans 
and 

he pol nursery papers with Mother Goose characters 
romping all over them. 

The sew corduroy stripes in pastel tints—particularly 
pretty combined with gay chintze: 

Wall paper borders for the rooms of young folks, with 
pictures of Boy Scouts or Camp Fire Girls, and appropriate 
mottoes underneat 

Japanese grasscloths and burlaps in gold, silver and 
leather color. These are well adapted for stenciling.. 

Pictured panels and peacock papers that make charm 
ing screens, as well as decorations for the w 

Cut.out flowered borders to match the cretonnes and 
chintzes of the furnishings. You may obtain patterns to 
harmonize with the paper, in overhangings and draperies, 
in Upholstery depart 
ment. In some cases 
we have the exact de ails 
signs in overhangings. Ai 

In addition to paper 

ing, please remember } 
we put up moldings, do 
frescoing, stenciling, 

ainting—in fact 
everything that goes to 
make up the House 
Beautiful 


revere 


vinint 








Let's talk it over 
with you 
| BUY A LIBERTY BOND | 
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SCANDINAVIAN DECORATIONS 


A Decided Novelty Is Found in Scandinavian and Northern Forms of Deco- 
rative Ornament. In the Rooms Described on This Page, Two Very Interesting 
Treatments Have Been Developed. 





N THE Viking room and the room 
in Danish peasant style illustrated 
in this issue two unusually inter- 

esting treatments are seen. In both 
instances the style characteristics have 
been faithfully preserved while the re- 
quirements of present-day use have 
been kept in mind. 





Old Norse decorative forms have 
been made the basis of the treatment 
in the Viking room. The walls are 
covered with broad boards of Cali- 
fornia redwood. The door and window trims are of 
the same wood elaborately carved. The natural color 
of the wood, slightly darkened and given a gloss by 
Waxing, provides a back- 
ground of rich but quiet 








color. The carving on 
the door frame, seen at 
the right in the illustra- 
tion, is a reproduction of 
an authentic old example 





and the chair at the right 
in the picture is a repro- 
duction of an old Scandi- 
The other 
furniture shows the adap- 


navian piece. 




















tation of motifs from old 








specimens. 

The furniture is of 
cherry wood, waxed, and 
is of a rich golden brown 
color, low in tone and 
quiet. The carving, which was executed in this coun- 
try by Scandinavian craftsmen, preserves the char- 
acteristics of the old work for it is not only true in 
design, but in the method of execution. The marks of 
the chisel, producing innumerable facets that catch the 
light at different angles, give life and a sense of vigor 
to the work. 

In the upper portion of each door is a large orna- 
ment of hammered copper and the wainscot has studs 
of hammered copper. This metal work was also done 
by Scandinavian workers. It is strong and rich in 
effect. The bed-cover is in brilliant colors and was pro- 
duced by a craftswoman associated with a group of 
artists who have revived the cottage industry idea in 
Norway. It is of an old type of Norwegian hand 
weaving, characteristic of the country, in which por- 
tions of the design are formed by perforations that are 
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Types of Scandinavian furniture. 


crossed only by the warp threads. The frieze is by 
Jonas Lie, the well-known painter, and is in brilliant 
colors. It represents Viking ships starting on a voyage 
on a Spring morning and returning home in the early 
evening of a Winter day. The decorations are by the 
Rambusch Decorating Co. 

The Danish peasant room illustrated is by the 
same decorators. It is in the Brooklyn home of Hans 
Paulsen. In this room the principal feature is the 
polychromatic painted decoration of the built-in fur- 
nishings and furniture. This ornament is a faithful 
expression of the old Danish type used in the homes of 
the peasantry and is marked by vigor and simple charm. 

As will be seen by reference to the photograph 
the greater part of three 
sides of the room is 
treated with a single piece 
of built-in furniture that 
is an interesting example 
of Danish craftsmanship 
in wood working. The 
greater part of the scheme 
is in rich quiet tones re- 
lieved by the color accent 
provided by the brilliant 
painted ornament. The 
scheme has been carried 
out consistently through- 
out, even to the treatment 
of details that are often 





not given careful study 
such as the radiator which 
has been hidden by a 
screen ornamented in harmony with the decorations of 
the room. The lantern suspended from the ceiling and 
other metal pieces are of hammered copper by Danish 
craftsmen. 


M. SARKISIAN, president of the Gould-Mer- 
¢ sereau Co., has been for some time devoting his 
efforts to speeding up the production of a plant which 
was being operated on orders in connection with the 
Ordnance Department. We are not at liberty to pub- 
lish the nature of the work, or where the factory is 
located, but Mr. Sarkisian undertook the work at con- 
siderable personal sacrifice. 

Mr. Ellis, vice-president of the Gould-Mersereau 
Co., in confirming the report, is authority for the state- 
ment that a decided improvement in output has already 
resulted from Mr. Sarkisian’s efforts. 








YOUR SHARE OF $8,000,000,000. 

HE Revenue Act recently passed by Congress is 

expected to produce $8,000,000,000. This means 
a tax on the average of more than $76 for every man, 
woman and child in America. The average per family 
is nearly $340. 

In many businesses taxes will be one of the largest 
items of expense. It is of the utmost importance, 
therefore, that every concern in business, large or 
small, whether corporation, partnership or individual, 
shall maintain an exact record of its receipts and ex- 
penses, in other words, keep accurate accounts. 

Because of the large amounts to be collected, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue will be compelled to check 
the income tax returns filed by taxpayers more closely 
than heretofore. The retail merchant who is able to 
place before the Internal Revenue Inspector book rec- 
ords showing exactly how he arrived at his statement 
of net income will greatly facilitate the Government’s 
task of collecting the war revenue and save himself 
annoyance and expense. 





A NEW FURNITURE BOOK. 
BOOK which seems to be written more for the 
general public than for technical readers has just 
been published by the Century Company, as a “Hand- 
book of Furniture Styles,” by Walter A. Dyer. 

The author has not attempted to go elaborately 
into the history of furniture styles, nor to be precise 
concerning the developments and influences of certain 
styles of design. He has, however, compressed within 
the book of 150 pages, a great deal of interesting in- 
formation concerning period furniture types. The 
book is in Mr. Dyer’s usual well-written style, and is 
profusely illustrated with half-tone engravings of fine 
antique furniture pieces, to make, as the title im- 
plies, a handbook of ready reference concerning salient 
facts. 

The book is attractively bound in cloth. Price 
$1.65 postpaid. 





WORK OF THE UPHOLSTERY RED CROSS. 

KORGE McGEACHIN, chairman, Upholstery 

Red Cross Unit, is very much pleased with the 

fine patriotic work of the firms and girls who are vol- 
untarily devoting their time to meet the requirements 
of the Red Cross. The activities of the various groups 
are as follows for the month up to and including Octo- 
ber 31. Besides the donations of material already re- 
ported, quantities of cretonne have been received from 
Marshall Field & Co., W. H. Brown & Sons, Deering, 
Milliken & Co.: 

The Brooklyn Curtain Works are operating at the 
Brooklyn Chapter. 

Morris Bernhard Co. work at headquarters, Oct. 7 


one girl working, Oct. 11 four girls working, Oct. 14 
three girls working, Oct. 25 three girls working. 

E. C. Carter & Son have made 213 housewives. 

Davis & Co., 52 housewives. 

Ellis & Lamb, work at Brooklyn Chapter. 

Emden & Wormser have made 154 housewives and 
produced 144 kits. 

Haughton & Lee produced 21 hospital-bed prop- 
erty bags. 

S. W. Heim & Co. work at headquarters, Oct. 4 
three girls working, Oct. 11 three girls working, Oct. 
18 two girls working. 

Herz & Co. work at headquarters, Oct. 7 seven 
girls working, Oct. 14 nine girls working, Oct. 21 nine 
girls working, Oct. 28 four girls working. 

B. Lowenfels & Co. work at headquarters, Oct. 4 
seven girls working. They made emergency influenza 
masks. 

Edward Maag work at headquarters, Oct. 7 six girls 
working, Oct. 14 four girls working, Oct. 21 two girls 
working, Oct. 28 four girls working. 

Maibrunn Co., Inc., work at headquarters, Oct. 7 
four girls working, Oct. 14 two girls working. 

Morse & Sprinkle work at Brooklyn Chapter. 

Eugene Neumaier, 44 housewives, 395 kits. 

John F. Patching, 286 housewives, 189 kits. 

Joseph Popper, 141 housewives, 79 kits. 

E. Ries & Co., no report. 

W. J. Rosenberg Co. work at headquarters, Oct. 
7 two girls working, Oct. 14 two girls working, Oct. 21 
one girl working. 

Staheli, Rietman & Co., 116 hospital-bed property 
bags. 





FROM THE INDUSTRIAL FRONT. 
Paris, France. 
THE UPHOLSTERER: 

We had the pleasure to read your July number and we 
thank you for the sympathetic article devoted to our house. 

As you say, we have endeavored to get up quickly in 
Lyons a plant which enables us, in some class of goods, to 
satisfy the urgent demands of our friends, and this, outside 
of our mills which are still in the invaded territory. 

We should be thankful to you if you would kindly in- 
form our good friends in the United States that we have 
been thinking about what should be done after the war, and 
that the house of Vanoutryve is already preparing itself to 
resume and even to increase the production it had in the past. 

Although our firm lost several members, our staff is 
complete and our present directors, Messrs. Felix Vanoutryve, 
Edouard and Emile Rasson, who have been in our business 
for twenty years, are the sons and pupils of the founders. 
They are all in France now. 

Yours very truly, 


F. VANoutTrRYVE & CIE. 


‘HE name of the Goshen Novelty & Brush Co., 

Goshen, Ind., has been changed to the Goshen 
Novelty & Lamp Co. Brushes, which were formerly a 
part of the line, have been superseded by a line of floor 
and table lamps and overhead fixtures. The change of 
the name involves no other change. 
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A VIKING ROOM 


Old Norse decorations and furniture have 
Malcolm D. Whitman. 


IN A FIFTH AVENUE RESIDENCE 


been made the basis of 


this unusual room treatment in the New York home of 
John A. Gade, architect. 


Rambusch Decorating Co., decorators. 


























A BATIK EFFECT IN PRINTED SILK 


One of Cheney Bros.’ Greenwich Village Prints. 
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Novelty silk prints from the line of Cheney 


CHENEY BROS.’ GREENWICH VILLAGE 
PRINTS. 


T IS interesting always to view the line of upholstery 
#& fabrics brought out from time to time by Cheney 
3ros., because they present the widest possible variety, 
ranging from the highest type of brocades and damasks 
to the more inexpensive 
printed stuffs. 

The museums of all 
Europe and our own 
Metropolitan Museum 
have been searched for 
the best examples and 
not only have the most 
interesting medieval and 
classic styles of all 
periods and _ countries 
been faithfully repro- 
duced but their re- 
searches have inspired a 
vast number of original 
patterns. 





Their range of prod- 





3ros. They are called Greenwich Village Prints. 


THE QUESTION OF PRICE CONTROL. 


,. IMPORTANT decision has been handed down 
by Federal Judge Waddill, who under date of the 
29th ultimo, at Norfolk, Va., dismissed an indictment 
recently returned against a manufacturer, charged with 
violating the Sherman Law. Judge Waddill contended 
that a manufacturer, 
provided that he is not 
in conspiracy with other 
manufacturers of sim- 
ilar products, has the 
right to fix and enforce 
the selling price of his 
goods and that he is 
violating no law in re- 
fusing to sell again to a 
retailer who has failed 
or refuses to maintain 
the price that he, the 
manufacturer, has fixed 
as a selling price. 

This decision, if cor- 





rectly reported, has spe- 





ucts is encyclopedic. 
They indulge no preju- 
dices which predeter- 
mine a fabric or style as standard. Every type is 
standardized and of the modern type. There is nothing 
more interesting than the Greenwich Village styles, a 
term applying to a number of exceedingly quaint treat- 
ments in printed silks. It is a pity that in illustrating 
them we cannot show their coloring as that is half the 
charm of the composition. 

Greenwich Village patterns include a number of 
Batik-like, whimsical suggestions that will find a popu- 
lar use in many lines of decoration. 
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A colorful number in Greenwich Village Prints. 


cial significance in so 
far as it concedes to the 
manufacturer the “right 
to refuse to sell again.” This seems fair in view of 
the fact that other decisions have acknowledged the 
right of the retailer to sell the goods for what he can 
get, upon the presumption that in many instances the 
sale of such goods below the market price is necessary 
under stress of business pressure. The manufacturer, 
on the other hand, is, under Judge Waddill’s decision, 
safeguarded against the retailer who is liable to such 
experiences. The decision follows judicial practice 
in conceding rights to both parties. 
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Only One More Day Left 


Lace Curtain stocks 


ot these carefully-chosen goods. 
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Lace Curtain Week 


Saturday is the last day of this week which we 
have set aside for a comprehensive display of our 


We urge upon all women that they see this dis- 
play before it closes. We know that there is much 
in the immense showing to charm and interest the 
woman whose home is her pnde Many an idea for 
home decoration may be gained from an inspection 
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A PAGE OF EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 


See text on opposite page. 
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THE BEGINNING OF AN INDUSTRY. 
(Continued from page 42.) 
ment from one end of the country to the other. 

One of the oldest firms in the Philadelphia trade 
established back in 1868 is John M. Schwehm’s Sons. 
At first they made a hair cloth only and for thirty- 
seven years they continued in this line. But in 1905 
John M. Schwehm retired in favor of his two sons, 
Harry J. and Ernest, and while to-day the plant has 
392 hair-cloth looms, they are also running twenty 
looms on other upholstery textiles, tapestries and 
damasks. 

Up to 1897 they were located in Kensington; they 
then moved to 13-25 Wister Street, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, and have been at this location ever since. 

Their plant is unusually interesting because of the 
special mechanism required to weave hair cloth and 
in watching the machines, one is impressed by the 
almost human quality of the device, which picks up a 
hair at a time, carrying it across the warp threads as 
a filling; if it fails to pick up the hair, all the mechan- 
ism stops and the device goes back and tries again until 
finally the hair is picked up and put in place. 





SMITH & JONES UNDAUNTED BY FIRE. 
ROMPT and efficient work by the New York Fire 
Department nipped in the bud a conflagration that 

promised to wipe out one of New York’s best-known 
upholstery establishments. The fire, which started 
from a gas engine, on the afternoon of October 31, on 
the top floor of the building adjoining the upholstery 
and bedding factory of Smith & Jones, and used by 
them for storage of stock, was confined to this building. 





‘Through the efficiency of the fire walls, the losses sus- 
tained by Smith & Jones consisted of raw materials 
and stock. A deluge of water and charred ruins were 
precipitated into the floor below, which practically 
ruined the sample furniture and salesroom equipment. 

Inasmuch as the upholstery manufacturing and 
finishing plant was not injured by the fire, and that the 
wood-working plant is operated in a building in another 
part of the city, the firm was in a position to continue 
business immediately, and after an interval of not moie 
than twelve hours were showing goods on the first 
floor at the manufacturing plant, 216 East Thirty- 
seventh Street. 

While the financial loss to Smith & Jones is large, 
conduct of the business and the continuance of the de- 
livery of orders on hand will go on with little in- 
terruption. 





PROGRESSIVE RETAIL ADVERTISING. 

N THE opposite page we show a collection of ad- 

vertisements from the local newspapers of New 
Orleans, prepared by the advertising department of the 
D. H. Holmes Co. 

L. C. Bailey, of the upholstery department, in 
sending us these advertisements states that the results 
of the campaign were particularly good. At the time 
his letter was written, October 6, his workroom was 
sold up solid for eight weeks. Sales in September 
were more than double the same month of last year 
and Mr. Bailey anticipates that the vear will show a 
50 per cent. increase over last year. He has a good 
organization, and not long ago invited his entire de- 
partment to a get-together dinner. 


Two cretonnes, from the line of W. H. Brown Son & Co. 
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GETTING READY 
HE exhibition of the Art Alliance which opened 


October 


because war conditions have created a great demand 
for American designs, 
who expect to compete in after-the-war conditions will 
do well to consider 


product. Our 
manufac- 
turers have 
given indisput- 
able evidence of 
their ability to 
make things. 

There is 
nothin g pro 
duced abroad 
from prints to 
Gobelins that we 
are not produc- 
ing here. 

The Phila- 
delphia man u- 
facturers have 
made wonderful 
strides in the 
production of 
furniture tap- 
and in 


silk 


stuffs, we can be 


estries 


the finer 


proud of re- 
sults; our cre 
tonne people 
also have done 
wonders but all 
of them will be 

direct com- 
petition with the 
art of Europe, 
as distinguished 
from manufac- 
ture, when the 
War is’once 
ended. 


What 


ters it, if we can 


mat- 


make the best of 
everything, 
if we do not ex- 


press ourselves 


value of art in industry can be well demonstrated by 


10 was of 


FOR FU 


and 


the material importance of their 


more than ordinary interest 


American manufacturers 


PURE ART NEEDS. modiste. 


terms of technique, but of style. 
high standard of design value. 


who would do this. 
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in the most pleasing manner? The 


the success of France. 


If the French have been pre-eminent in the realm 
of dress fashions it is not because of the fabrics but 
because of the stvle of the fabric and the art of the 


Ukrainian embroideries, the work of native peasantry. 


to the channels most deserving. 


We think of things Persian or Indian not in 
Hence, it behooves 
the man who is to compete with Europe to maintain a 


I\very assistance is given to the manufacturers 


The Metropolitan Museum is extending to them 


facilities which 
are helpful 

A - special 
department un- 
der Mr. Bach 
has been estab- 
lished, to pro- 
mote industrial 
improvement in 
the arts, par- 
ticularly in fur- 
niture and fur- 


nishings. 
The Na- 
tional Associa- 


tion of Arts and 
Industries has 
been formed and 
the membership 
is rapidly grow- 
ing. Full or- 
ganization meet- 
ings, however, 
will not be held 


Le@r some 
months, but 
when organized, 
this association 
will be prepared 
to cope wich 
after - the - war 
conditions, not 
only locally but 
in every city and 
town in the 
United States. 
Competition 
will be keen and 
with all Europe 
hungry for work 
that will bring to 
their devastated 


countries some 


measure of money relief, business will naturally drift 


It will be an industrial war of no mean dimen- 


for quality. 


sions, and manufacturers will do well to look back to 
the methods of the craftsman who struggled always 
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Ukrainian peasant art, from native tiles. 


THE ARTS OF OBSCURE PEASANTRY 


KOPLE are just now struggling to pronounce 
and understand Czecho-Slovak (pronounced 
Chekko-Slowvak), so it’s not surprising that the 
arts of the people are likewise little known and obscure. 
The Czech people belong to that branch of the 
Slovaks now _ residing 
mainly in Bohemia, Me- 


an art of a color-loving people adapted to simple de- 
sign. If we study the work of Little Russia (Ukraine) 
we find unquestionable evidence that the weavers or 
printers have taken motifs from every source and have 
crudely reproduced them in conjunction with native 
symbolism and _ realism. 

The peasant worker 





ravia and part of Hun- 
gary. 

The Slovaks are of 
the Slavonic people of 
northwestern Hungary 
and parts of Moravia and 
Bohemia. 

The vogue that has 
recently developed for the 
quaint in art finds expres- 
sion in the work of the 
peasant artists in this sec- 
tion of Europe. It may 
be recalled that in Octo- 
ber, 1916, we illustrated 
some of the decorations in 
the Jan Hus Neighbor- 
hood House, 27 East 
Seventy-fourth Street, in 
the heart of a community 
of thirty thousand Bo- 
hemians, and we believe 
that there is in this ele- 
ment much decorative 
thought that is worth ’ 
developing. 











has derived his ideas 
from various sources and 
has adapted some of the 
simpler motifs and these 
have been produced and 
reproduced. 

The student may dis- 
cover in any of the ex- 
hibited examples, traces 
of Persian, Caucasian, In- 
dian or even Italian Re- 
naissance. 

We fail to discover 
anything original, except 
in the originality of crude- 
ly treating a refined 
design, but the very incon- 
gruity of their interpreta- 
tion constitutes a char- 
acteristic. 

If a new art is to-be 
founded on these lines, the 
designer will find that tile 
and earthenware products 
offer a most promising 
field for research. Add to 








The art is crude and 
may be best described as 
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Tiles ornamented by native artists in the Ukraine. 


the charm of coloring a 
crudity of design and one 








has a stock of ideas which will prove valuable in the 
manufacture of certain varieties of upholstery fabrics. 
It is at least far better than that mathematical and 
geometrical style that for a while was pushed by the 
German Crafts, because in all of these Ukraine de- 
signs there is an undercurrent of sentiment, frequent!y 
expressed by legendary pictures, and there was never 
any sentiment in this art which for want of better name 
we will call the lerboten art. 





NEW USE FOR CRETONNES. 
D. GAUSPOHL, of the H. & S. Pogue Co., Cin- 
cinnati, took our suggestion on page 54 of the 
October “Upro.sTerer,” and used a wax figure in his 
department featuring cretonne pajamas. The Cincin- 
nati Times took up the subject and printed an illustra- 
tion of a live model dressed in a cretonne pajama suit 
to match her boudoir surroundings. .\ccording to the 
newspaper item the suggestion is rapidly becoming a 
fad, and the Pogue Co. are reaping the reward of their 
enterprise. 





LOVEMAN BROS. REMOVING. 

- IVEMAN BROS. will shortly be located in new 

quarters at 892 Broadway, corner of Nineteenth 
Street. This concern, which has enjoyed a healthy and 
rapid growth for the last few vears has outgrown their 
sales and storerooms at 906 Broadway, and in the new 
location will have not only increased space, but better 
display facilities. 


ARO & UPRIGHT, importers and jobbers, San 
Francisco, report that their gross business for the 
current vear is three times greater than last year. An 
idea of the stock they carry can be gained from the fact 
that they show over three hundred cretonne patterns. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 
TERN BROTHERS, under recent date, placed an 
advertisement in the daily papers in which the fol- 
lowing argument was made opposing the Deposit Ac- 
count System. We publish the advertisement in full, 
eliminating only the captions and headlines: 


TATEMENTS are being advertised in the New York 

S newspapers intended to discourage the admittedly 

convenient Charge Account system, so long in vogue 

in department stores, in order to justify the Deposit Ac- 
count system. 


The fundamental argument used against the Credit system 
is its cost of maintenance, while the argument proffered 
in favor of the Deposit Account system is that it adds 
nothing to the cost. 


It is self-evident that it costs a certain percentage of every 
sale to maintain a Credit system. But it is equally axio- 
matic to state that it costs as much, if not more, to main- 
tain a Deposit Account system. It is, therefore, manifestly 
unfair to infer that the elaborate banking system required 
to handle Deposit Accounts costs nothing, and for that 
reason merchandise can be sold just that much cheaper. 


The anomaly in the Deposit Account system is very ap- 
parent. Since interest and an additional discount on all 
purchases are allowed under the Deposit Account system 
—instead of the much vaunted advantage of ‘‘one price to 
everybody and discounts to nobody’’—it is very evident 
upon a moment’s reflection that 


the cash customer pays more for merchandise 
by just that increment of interest and discount 
allowed to the Deposit Account Customer! 


Charge Account conveniences— too numerous to mention 
in limited space—are acknowledged by patrons who enjoy 
them, and they know from price comparisons that it is 
positively untrue that they pay more for merchandise be- 
cause of these manifold conveniences. The public can- 
not be convinced by specious phrases that a banking system 
costs less than a credit system, nor could anv individual 

LL AE TR ET A A TCT, 
versed in modern business methods admit that credit is 
non-essential to its conduct. 








The disadvantage of having to deposit cash in advance in 


A TTS 

anticipation of future requirements was never so palpable 
as in these trying times when ready cash is so desirable, 
not only for the unexpected household demands, but also 


to meet the test of our patriotism through the various 
war funds. 
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Characteristic Ukrainian peasant decoration. 























THE AMERICAN FLAG ON THE SEVEN SEAS 
W: ARE going to put the American merchant marine back on the ocean 


again, and we are going to put it there to stay. We are doing it in the 

typical American way—the big way. The same underlying principle 

that enables us to sell to the whole world those American products that 
embody maximum wages, such as automobiles, typewriters, adding machines, etc., 
is enabling us to build, and will assure our operating these ships successfully. 


We pay the highest wages on our railroads, yet haul a ton of freight cheaper 
.than any other country in the world. By the same token we will pay the highest 
wages on our ships and will be able to haul freight cheaper. We will do it this 
way—we will handle our freight with up-to-date terminals equipped with the 
modern machinery that permits America to lift bodily a fifty-ton coal car, tip it 
upside down and empty it into the ship’s hold. 


In most foreign countries they are content to ship coal in ten to fifteen-ton coal 
cars, while they attack the coal pile with shovels. 


The old bugbear of ship subsidies which foreign governments extend to their 
shipping concerns will not deter us. If the experience of time proves that we 
need subsidies these subsidies will very likely be arranged. In fact, there 1s 
already cause to believe some such arrangement is being contemplated. It should 


be remembered that Uncle Sam owns these ships and, as in the case of the rail- 
roads, is bound to make them pay. 


It is now time for Americans to look forward, not backward. We believe that 


unsympathetic legislation is at an end. Our legislators from the interior have 
learned something by experience. 


American methods of saving the time spent by vessels in port have already pro- 


duced enormous economy—this is largely the result of American freight-han- 
dling devices. 


Again, when a great ocean liner like the White Star Oceanic can be built in Great 
Britain of steel plates rolled at South Chicago, U. S. A., it looks as though 
American standardization methods were beginning to gain recognition. It is 
believed when labor costs become more nearly normal that we can build ships in 
this country for forty dollars a deadweight ton. 


We believe it is the duty of every business man in America to think in terms of 
world business. Every ton of freight that, goes from America to foreign ports 
adds just so much to the wages of American workers, to the profits of our great 
carrier systems, both ships and railroads, and to every individual. 


It is a great stake we are striving for, this placing of the American merchant 
marine back on the ocean lanes. We are driving rivets day and night and with 
the sun finally set on the desperate efforts of the “Unterseaboten,” we will 
put a great fleet back on the water with a prestige not even second to that which 
we enjoyed after the War of 1812, when the American flag floated proudly in 
every port of both the civilized and uncivilized portions of the earth. 















THE RESTAURANT AT THE ART MUSEUM 


EDECORATION has changed the restaurant at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art from a drab and 
almost gloomy chamber, where visitors could eat when 
necessity demanded, to a luncheon and tea room im- 
bued with a pleasing and artistic atmosphere. 

When the museum authorities took over the man- 
agement and decided to improve the appearance of the 
restaurant, they found that, due to war restrictions, 
any architectural changes were out of the question. 
What was to be done, had to be done with paper, chintz 








general period tone. The windows are curtained in 
linen of a sea green with borders and valances of old- 
fashioned chintz, with bright-colored flowers on a deep 
garnet background. Window boxes set against latticed 
frames add a note of living freshness. 

The table and chairs are of a harmonious green 
and this color has been introduced in the lighting 
fixtures with their bell-shaped shades decorated with a 
grape-vine pattern. On a corner stand is a large urn 
of Sheffield plate and elsewhere about the room are 











The redecorated Restaurant at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


and artistic furniture. The results from the work are 
extremely gratifying. 

The keynote of the new decoration is set by ten 
panels of French scenic wall-paper breaking the mo- 
notony of the cream-tinted walls. The paper in these 
panels was made about 1830-40, probably in the 
famous Zuber factories in Alsace. The general title of 
the related designs of the ten panels is Réves de bon- 
heur—Dreams of Happiness. On terraced lawns and 
on staircases against backgrounds of luxuriant trees 
whose lines are broken here and there by glimpses of 
old castles and stretches of quiet lakes, romantic figures 
in operatic costumes idle and dream away the hours. 

Several pieces of early Nineteenth Century fur- 
niture are distributed about the room to continue the 


several bandboxes with unusually quaint decorations. 

In the hallway leading to the restaurant are two 
sculptures of the period—one an ornamental vase and 
the other a marble statue of Cupid by John Gibson. 

At the rear of the restaurant is the men’s smoking 
room. Surrounding a long table set in the center of the 
room and in the center of a cream-toned rug with a 
design in green are a half-dozen Windsor chairs. Two 
or three small tables with their accompaniment of 
Windsor chairs stand against the wall and in corners. 
A decorated Dutch cabinet and an early American 
mirror relieve the barrenness of the one wall which 1s 
not broken by doors and windows. The windows in 
this room are draped with gaily colored chintz with a 
narrow black line running through the borders. 
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FOUR HISTORIC PANELS IN THE 
MUSEUM RESTAURANT 


See description on the opposite page. 

















THE WALDORF-ASTORIA ROOF GARDEN 


See description on the opposite page. 


























REJUV 


OR twenty-five years the Waldorf-Astoria stood 
pre-eminent among the best New York hotels. 
But for a period within the last two years its 


popularity waned. 


horhood conditions and to the mushroom growth of 


hotels farther up- 
town whose new- 
ness temporarily 
lured the general 
transient public 
away from the 
older, more digni- 
fied and conserva- 
tive hostelry. 
Lately, how - 
ever, since the 
Waldorf came un- 
der the control of 
the Du Pont inter- 
ests, extensive ren- 
ovating and _ re- 
decorating has been 
done to restore this 
aristocratic Fifth 
Avenue landmark 
to its former place 
in popular esteem. 
Settling conditions 
in the Thirty- 
fourth Street area 


Summer and Autumn the hotel enjoved a patronage 
equal in size and quality to that of former times. 
Although the redecoration was extended to in- 
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The new South Café, Waldorf-Astoria. 


ENATION OF 


rooms we illustrate. 
This was due to unsettled neigh- 








The redecorated “Rose Room” of the Waldorf-Astoria. 


have aided and during the past 





THE WALDORE 


clude all of the rooms of the hotel, the most striking 
and radical changes were made in the three public 


On the roof garden J. J. Petit, the architect and 
decorator, was presented with the problem of enclos- 


ing a large roof 
space and connect- 
ing it with the cov- 
ered parts of the 
east and west ends, 
thereby - throwing 
the various parts 
into one homo- 
geneous whole. 
The — uncovered 
part, when en- 
closed, was an ob- 
long box without 
erenbitec- 
tural adornment. 
All effects had to 
be gained entirely 
by decoration and 
lighting. 

The walls and 
flat parts of the 
ceiling were fin- 
ished in a sand 
finish and the 


decoration was carried out in technique of old fresco 
done over the wet plaster. The decorative scheme is 
based on old Norwegian decorative motives so treated 


in coloring and arrangement as to give the room a 








distinctly modern tone and at the same time avoid any 
impression of eccentricity. Dull gold, green, black and 
white, yellow and dark blue were the colors laid over 
the natural color of the plaster. 

Once this room was completed, it was a com- 
paratively simple matter to bring the adjoining gal- 
leries into harmony with it. 

In the Rose Room the changes consist mainly of 
a change of color scheme and lighting. The paintings 
in the spandrels of the arches over the windows set the 
“note” for this room and all the wall-coverings and 
hangings were changed to harmonize with them and 
with the new wall panels and the new window hang- 
ings. The color selected was a deep, rich old-rose. 
Particular attention is called to the way in which the 
new hangings are draped beneath the arches. 

The carpet is in a rich pattern of old-rose and 
black. The old lighting fixtures were preserved but 
were entirely redesigned and made over. 

The old Grill Room or South Café has undergone 
more radical changes. The decorative scheme has been 
changed from the old-gold and white arrangement to 
one embracing mauve, rich violet and deep antique 
gold, a color scheme never before used in_ hotel 
restaurant decoration. 

The ornate plaster ceiling panels have been re- 
moved and replaced by plain ceiling and cove. New 
lighting fixtures consisting of hanging basket lights 
with old-gold shades have been installed and the side 
brackets were redesigned and refinished. 

To the many New Yorkers who bewail the fact 
that the city’s landmarks pass so quickly and com- 
pletely, it will be good to know that one of them, al- 
though at one time apparently on the way to oblivion, 
has been restored completely and permanently to its 


deserved position in the city’s life. 

































A PAGE OF IDEAS. 

N THE opposite page we show a number of 

sketches drawn by our artist in Mr. Lerch’s de- 
partment at John Wanamaker’s. 

The drapery suggestions embodied in these de- 
partment decorations are exceedingly well carried out, 
and because of: their effectiveness they lead to many. 
sales of the materials they illustrate. With the excep- 
tion of the valances the goods are disposed without 
cutting, and the drapery treatment is the result of care- 
ful manipulation, without workroom construction. 





CUT DOWN ALL WASTE. 

ged allow your employees to waste supplies. 

Waste of any kind is unpatriotic at this time. 
Start with the raw materials, all yarns, and rigidly en- 
force keeping down waste throughout the various 
processes of manufacture. There should be drastic 
enforcement and absolute observance of the order to 
cut down waste. While this should concern in par- 
ticular the making of waste in the handling or use of 
such precious articles as raw silks, cotton and woolen 
varns, oils, greases and beltings, it should also affect all 
chemicals and dyestuffs. It is equally important not to 
overlook repair parts of machinery such as small 
washers, nuts, bolts, etc., which get lost or are swept 
away carelessly. 

All supplies should be kept in a storeroom in the 
charge of one employee who should be thoroughly re- 
liable, and made responsible for everything placed in 
his care. No supplies should be issued except on 
requisition signed by the foreman of the department in 
which they are to be used. In the case of dye-house 
foremen, engineers, etc., they should be compelled to 
get their requisitions direct from the mill office, where 
a daily record should be kept of the supplies made up 
from reports handed in by department heads. 


There are those who think that the matter of taste in drapery styles will swing back to extremely formal types, based more or 
less on historic French models. We give below four ideas reproduced from Lenoir’s portfolio of French draperies. 
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"WARE THE PRICE CUTTER. 
\ THERE is one influence in a trade more demora!- 
izing than another it is the price cutter. The man 
who deliberately goes out and offers to reproduce at a 
saving of 10 or 15 per cent. any goods his customer 
may wish duplicated is a destructive element in any 
business. 

The chances are that his offer is just a bait and 
that he cannot make good. He is unable to buy, or 
have material made up, any cheaper than his com- 
petitors and if he furnishes an article, reduced in 
price, it is inferior in standard. Such a man can never 
gain the respect of a buyer from a business standpoint, 
and can never again sell him unless his prices are lower 
than his competitors. 

Buyers, as a rule, are satisfied to have standard 
prices maintained, for while they would like to be able 
to buy goods lower than their competitors they are not 
in favor of the prices being lowered to every one. In 
the first place, lowering standard prices compels them 


An illustration of a type of indirect lighting fixture 
manufactured by the Falkenbach Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., exclusive makers of “Woodfibre” composition 
fixtures. This fixture is unusual in so far as the suspen- 
sion of the bowl is concerned and also in the shape and 
division of the glass panels. The usual finishing is in 
antique gold with amber glass panels and a gold silk 
tassel. 














to sell more goods to make the same amount of profit. 
Again, when prices are reduced all goods, of that char- 
acter, on hand suffer a loss. As a consequence, the 
buyer loses confidence in the market and is not dis- 
posed to place large orders which he would do if the 
market was firm. 

In one line where price-cutting had brought values 
to a losing scale the manufacturers got together and 
established prices on a profitable basis. One of the 
largest buyers told a salesman to call upon him and 
warned him to quote lower figures as he could do 
better elsewhere. The salesman made him this reply: 

“Mr. Blank, you must recollect the very unsatis- 
factory condition of the business last year, when prices 
were so low that none of us made any profit. You cer- 
tainly do not want to see those conditions repeated. 
If I lose your order my firm will be convinced that 
some firm has broken their agreement and will go them 
one better by slashing the heart out of prices. What- 
ever you have in stock will be worth 25 per cent. less 
than market values.” “You are right,” said the 
buyer, “I do not want prices reduced. I am making a 
better profit at present than I have done for years, and 
I will not listen to the price cutter.” 

The latter proved to be a new, small and irre- 
sponsible party who had a very small production and 
cut no figure in the trade. Therefore, unless it is a 
recognized fact that market values for material have 
fallen, the buyer should for his own protection go slow 
in listening to the glib-tongued man whose only induce- 
ment is to cut under the other fellow’s prices. 

The discussion of this subject is particularly ap- 
propos at the present time. We very much doubt that 
there will be a legitimate lowering of prices for some 
months, and we would look with suspicion on any single 
ind:vidual who was greatly under the market. 





A DISPLAY OF LOW PRICED CRETONNES. 
Age peienaeorne al low priced line of cretonnes in 
30 and 36-inch widths is featured at the show- 
rooms of David Schiff & Co. Against light and dark 
grounds are laid floral designs, attractive in outline as 
well as coloring. In the wide assortment, there are a 
few patterns creating delightful tapestry effects. 

In their display of mercerized and cotton madras 
hangings, they show numerous designs in many colors. 
Conventional designs predominate but throughout the 
collection there is a suggestion of novelty brought 
about by the clever handling of colors to produce rich 
two and three-tone effects. 

Of the foregoing lines Schiff & Co. have a com- 
plete stock and can guarantee immediate delivery as 


they can of their supply of plain and colored mar- 
quisettes. 
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PLAYING COMMERCIAL HIDE-AND-SEEK 


Commercial Prestige Is Won Usually by Exceptional Service, Convenient Loca- 

tion and Fair Values as Well as by Meeting the Customer at Least Half Way. 

Signs Are Not Only an Identification of Business Premises, They Are a Con- 
venience to All and a Means of Directing the Stranger in Our Midst. 


HERE are two of our largest Fifth Avenue 

stores which stand out conspicuously from all 

other places on the Avenue, because their pro- 
prietors “do not believe in signs.” 

Without in any sense criticising the wisdom of 
the management of these two concerns, it seems to us 
that the lack of an identifying name on the store is a 
serious oversight from the standpoint of general mer- 
chandising practice. 

Both of these con- 


have no identifying mark. Some of them are the prop- 
erty of exclusive clubs, some are studio buildings, and 
others are of one or another sort. All such have an air 
of offishness that is repelling to the passerby, the 
very opposite, in our judgment, to the effect sought by 
the average retail merchant. | 
Retailers, however, are not the only merchants 
who are seemingly oblivious of the value of a complete 
trade identification. 
Many of the whole- 





cerns are old con- 
cerns, both also have 
an unquestioned repu- 
tation and standing in 
their respective fields, 
and it 
that one is 
looking for popular trade, but New York has at all 
times a large number of transient visitors, many of 
whom combine shopping interests with what other in- 
terests may have been the cause of their visit, and these 
transient shoppers must depend on signs for conveni- 
ence in locating the places they wish to visit. To such 
people a large building having all the distinguishing 
marks of a store, but lacking a sign which indicates 
whose store it is and the nature of the business carried 
on, is not only a puzzle but frequently an annoyance. 
It is not necessary to have the name emblazoned in 
billboard letters that can be read blocks away. There 
are plenty of quiet ways in which the name can be 





may even be 


neither 


employed, and it seems a reasonable courtesy to give 
the possible customer the feeling of certainty that the 
store before which he stands in wonderment is the 
store of which he is in quest. 

As we have already said, the sign need not be a 
blatant affair, reminiscent of the days when merchants 
vied with each other to see whose signs could shout the 
loudest, but it should be expressive of the taste and 
dignity of the firm just to the same degree as is pro- 
vided by the architecture of the building itself. 

There are many buildings on Fifth Avenue which 
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sale houses carry a 
sign which offers the 
term “Wholesale 
Merchant” or “Im- 
porters” without giv- 





ing any indication of 
the kind of goods car- 
This leaves the possible customer 
in doubt as to whether the particular things he is 
searching for are a part of the general term repre- 
sented on the sign. 


ried by the house. 


There is still the psychological phase of the sub- 
ject. The sign that carries a complete information is 
suggestive, as well as informative. The retail or whole- 
sale purchaser is often reminded of needs by seeing 
either the goods or their name. 

This is the psychology of window display, counter 
display, interior store signs, price cards, etc., and the 
same principles which make these things of value, 
apply with equal force to exterior business signs. 


zx a conference of the large creditors of the 
E. J. Holmes Co., interior decorators, Phila- 
delphia, recently, it was announced that the parties 
concerned desired that there be a liquidation. A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate conditions and ad- 
vise a course to be pursued. 


as $60,000. 


Nominal assets are given 





On the right, an attractive lamp by the Hasbrouck-Bergen Co., 
the ornament of the base being guaranteed not to chip off. 
















ALTMAN’S RECENT ACCESSIONS. 
Bos is almost tempted to employ the English word 

“smart” as a descriptive term in connection with 
the latest additions to the wholesale upholstery stock 
of B. Altman & Co. There is a snap and dash about 
many of the new colorings that commonplace terms 
cannot adequately describe. To be sure, there are 
plenty of new designs, unusual treatments of bird and 
floral forms, new developments of Chinese character- 
istics, but above everything else it’s the colorings which 
stand out as conspicuous features in a survey of the 
line. 

Some of the new prints, moreover, have the dis- 
tinction that all of the dyes entering into the composi- 
tion of the pattern are produced in Great Britain. 
This is an achievement that has been realized only in 
the latest developments of British dye manufacture, 
by means of which there is now no lack of colors which 
were formerly entirely imported and exceedingly 
scarce. 

Among the textures that dominate the line at 
present are several solid-color backgrounds with 
Chinese and modern conventionalized florals, striking 
color combinations that can only be appreciated when 
seen. 

Mid-Victorian chintz effects running from the 
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most minute all-over patterns up to huge florals, and 
following practically every color ramification, are de- 
cidedly interesting and adaptable to modern decorative 
requirements. 

A feature which should be borne in mind for 
reference in the immediate future, is the promise of a 
very large selection of glazed chintzes. The new pat- 
terns are not yet in stock, but advance samples of the 
designs and colorings indicate that the stock will be 
decidedly varied and unusually ample. 

Note should be made also of the fact that the 
stock will include two-tone stripes and plain glazed 
chintzes in a considerable range of colors. 

The scarcity of linen textures does not prevent 
some additions to their regular stock, but many of the 
cotton cloths now produced in England and in France 
so nearly simulate linen textures that one does not miss 
the effects of linen, although inquiry develops the fact 
that there are fewer real linen textures than was the 
case some seasons ago. 

Altogether the display is one of unusual interest, 
the fabrics are well selected, harmoniously colored, 
and adaptable to the best principles of modern deco- 
rative practice, a consideration which makes it advis- 
able for exclusive decorators to thoroughly acquaint 
themselves with the merits of the new samples. 
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Floor plan of Mr. McCausland’s department. Sce opposite page. 




















A PROGRESSIVE DEPARTMENT. 
G. McCAUSLAND, upholstery buyer for the 

» Shepard Co., Providence, sends us two interest- 
ing views of the Shepard department. 

The department which is in L shape is laid out so 
that the office and stock room occupy the angle, giving 
an unobstructed view of the entire floor from the 
buyer’s desk. The cashier’s desk in the opposite angle 
is also an equal distance from each extremity of the 
department. The floor is laid out so that stepping from 
the front elevators one is directly in the lace-curtain 
section, which is equipped with John Shillito stock 
cases, and curved display rails from the Gould-Mer- 
sereau Co. Blue poplin under-curtains are used against 
which to show the lace curtains. 
The carpet on the floor is putty- 








ivory, blue and rose. This same design is used as cov- 
ering for the cushions of the four large, gray, willow 
davenports, each in a different coloring, which are for 
the convenience of the lace-curtain customers. 

The series of windows in the background are cur- 
tained in different ways with Kapock silks in colors to 
harmonize with the wall covering. 

A section adjacent to the office is arranged for 
showing samples for special-order work, a branch of 
the business Mr. McCausland aims to feature. Stock- 


ing a higher grade of merchandise, together with ex- 
tensive alterations in the workshops, with the installa- 
tion of more widely experienced help, augurs for suc- 
cess in this endeavor. 





colored Wilton, in a special de- 
sign, made by M. J. Whittall. 
The railings are statuary bronze 
finish, and the woodwork dull 
mahogany. 


At the rear of the depart- 





ment is the shelving for vard goods, 6!% feet high and 
running a distance of 90 feet. There are five counters 
each 3 feet wide. 

The hardware and window-shade sections occupy 
the extreme end. 

Over the shelving, on which the trim is constantly 
changed, are windows which are curtained with Aus- 
trian shades surmounted with formal valances. 

Low cases form one side of the department where 
couch-covers and screens are shown. On the other 


side, as background for the lace-curtain section, is a 
specially constructed partition, 76 feet long by 9 feet 
high; this is finished in old ivory and paneled with 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co.’s “Basket” pattern in 











ITH the Germans being 
rapidly driven out of 
France and Belgium, there are 
many who believe that the 
manufacturing centers will be 
soon restored to their wonted 
activity. One must realize that 
in evacuating this great industrial section the Germans 
have taken with them all available machinery, and if 
not machinery intact, at least the metal parts, and it will 
be a long v.me before there is the mechanical power, or 
the man power, to restore even a small proportion of 
the manufacturing business of this unfortunate section. 


The cities in the northeast of France and the ad- 
joining Belgian territory have in many cases been 
absolutely destroyed. Roubaix, Lille, Lannoy, Douai, 
Courtrai, Tourcoing, Cambrai, have been in the hot-bed 
of devastation. 

Cornille Freres, Dumas and Desfosse & Karth are 
in the Paris suburbs and their plants have rot been 
destroyed. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





HE San Francisco Association for the Blind has 

secured a five years’ lease on a three-story build- 
ing at Folsom and Langton Streets and will equip the 
premises for the manufacture of reed, rattan and 
wicker furniture made by blind workers. 

Ira F. Powers has been made director of publicity 
at Portland, Ore., for the United War Work cam- 
paign to be launched in November. 

Bare Bros., 258 Geary Street, San Francisco, have 
made a change in their policy and have installed a 
credit department. 

Miss Ethel Taylor, instructor in textiles of the 
home economics department of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, passed away recently of influenza. 

The H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, Cal., plans to 
add another story to their building as soon as the re- 
strictions on building operations are removed. 

Chris Atkinson has closed the Pacific Coast office 
of the Roxbury Carpet Co., maintained at San Fran- 
cisco, and plans to leave shortly for the Eastern head- 
quarters of this concern to assume a new position. 

S. Kugel & Son, 130 Tenth Street, Portland, Ore., 
have announced that they will give up the store at this 
location at an early date, the premises having been 
rented to other parties. 

John N. Casey, a member of the Ira F. Powers 
Furniture Co., Portland, Ore., has received word of the 
death of his son, William Allen Casey, at an officers’ 
training camp at Fortress Monroe. Death was due to 
influenza. 

W. I. Jones, representing the Bromley Mfg. Co., 
returned to his San Francisco headquarters recently 
from a trip through the Northwest. He enjoved a 
splendid business, covering the territory before the in- 
Huenza epidemic became serious. 

The Oregon State Council of Defense recently 
issued an order closing all mercantile establishments at 
six o'clock, but such a storm of protests followed that 
the order was suspended. The Industrial Welfare 
Commission is now considering a rule prohibiting the 
employment of women in stores after six o’clock. 

The San Francisco Chapter of the American Red 
Cross has arranged to open a department store at 332 
Sutter Street under the direction of Mrs. John Met- 
calf. A stock of furniture, home furnishings and 
antiques has been collected, some of the articles being 
goods donated by local department stores. 

Charles Anderson, decorator for the John Breuner 
Co., San Francisco, has volunteered for Y. M. C. A. 
service abroad and has gone East for a course of in- 
tensive training. His position at this store has been 
taken by Al. Rieber, for some time connected with the 
decorative staff of the White House. 


‘Lhe firm of W. & J. Sloane subscribed $75,000 tu 
the San Francisco quota of the Fourth Liberty Loan, 
Director R. A. Kennedy subscribed $15,000, Director 
George D. Cooper subscribed $10,000 and employees 
subscribed $20,000, making the handsome total of 
$120,000. 

Irving Kahn, vice-president of Kahn Bros., Cak- 
land, Cal., has been appointed assistant to A. B. C. 
Dohemann, acting manager of the Pacific Coast Di- 
vision of the American Red Cross. He has been pur- 
chasing agent and chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the Oakland Chapter since the beginning of the war. 

Abbott & Proctor, Ltd., have opened offices at 260 
California Street, San Francisco, and will handle 
Oriental decorative goods in addition to other lines. 
The members of the firm are Miss Bessie Mae Abbott, 
Metropolitan opera star, and Mrs. Georgette A. 
Prector, of New York, who will have charge of the 
local office. 

Sonnenschein Bros., interior decorators, with dis- 
play rooms at 534 Sutter Street, San Francisco, have 
opened their own three-story factory building at 718 
Natoma Street, where furniture and draperies will be 
made to order. This concern was awarded a gold 
medal at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
for made-to-order furniture and interior decoration. 

Ray Coyle, formerly an interior decorator, of San 
Francisco, with a studio in the Foxcroft Building at 
OS Post Street, and now a Y. M. C. A. worker in 
I‘rance, has been given special mention by French army 
commanders for bravery under fire, according to ad- 
vices received here. His most noteworthy achieve- 
ment in the local decorative field was his work in the 
California Theater, opened about a year ago. 

The Retail Dry Goods Association of San Fran- 

é 
lows: William Marks, of Marks Bros., president; 
Robert Ranschoff, of Ranschoff’s, first vice-president ; 


icsco has chosen officers for the ensuing year as fol- 


Charles Steines, of the Emporium, second vice-presi- 
dent; L. Prager, of the New Prager Department Store, 
secretary, and D. Livingston, of Livingston Bros., 
treasurer. 

I. A. Taylor, until recently with the City of Paris 
Dry Goods Co., of San Francisco, and at one time 
engaged in the decorative business on his own account 
at Portland, Ore., has purchased an interest in the deco- 
rative firm of Kugel & Springer, 341 Sutter Street, 
and this concern is now known as Kugel & Taylor. 
The quarters formerly occupied by Louis Marsh’s Old 
Mahogany Shop have been taken over. Mr. Springer 
will remain with the new firm for the present. 

The emporium won first prize in the recent win- 
dow display contest fostered by the San Francisco 
Advertising Club to stimulate the sale of Liberty 

(Continued on page 80.) 
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FRANK W. 


RICHARDSON 


HE United War Work campaign which started 

November 11 is conducted after the plan of the 
Liberty Loan campaign. As a matter of trade record, 
we append the names of the committee members of 
the Industries Division: 

Frank W. Richardson, chairman of the Interior 
Decorators’ Division; W. E. Rosenthal, Upholstery 
and Lace Curtain Division; George W. Stevenson, 
Carpets and Rugs; J. Wade McGowin, Furniture. 

The Interior Decorators’ Committee consisted of 
the following: 

Frank W. Richardson, chairman; Miss Swords, 
Mr. Charles, A. P. Alton, Henry Beutell, Emile Baum- 
garten, Karl Bock, Montague Castle, Mrs. E. Cushing, 
G. K. Fullagar, Mrs. A. R. Goodchild, Carlisle S. 
Griffen, B. Russell Herts, H. F. Hutaff, M. J. Kil- 
martin, Louis Kilmarx, Geo. L. Koester, Henry Leny- 
gon, James S. McHugh, James A. McNichols, Horace 
Moran, Miss Swift, J. N. Mannes, Alice Nicholas, J. 
Darrell Nicol, H. Norton, Emile Rey, Mrs. James C. 
Rogerson, Louis Schmitt, Mrs. Gerritt Smith, Harry 
Wearne, Mrs. Grace Wood, E. Fermon, Wilson Hun- 
gate, James P. Rome, John J. Morrow, Victor C. 
Twiss, Chamberlain Dodds, Henry J. Davison, Mrs. 
mott Buell, Mrs. Z. O. Rand, Miss Katherine R. 
Welles, Mrs. Crowell Hadden, 3d. 

The Upholstery and Lace Curtain Committee con- 
sists of W. E. Rosenthal, chairman; Sidney Blumen- 
thal, J. O. Ball, George H. Alderton, Sidney S. Anhalt, 
(eo. A. Bomann, Lester W. Bond, Joseph P. Callahan, 
C. R. Clifford, George E. Colon, A. Conrad, J. P. Fox, 
Paul Gadebusch, G. H. Gardner, Warren R. Gregg, 
Thomas F. Gurry, Harry B. Hall, B. B. Kent, Leon 
King, T. J. Laflin, W. M. Lawton, S. L. Leon, Vinceni 
Lynch, Geo. MeGeachin, G. H. McLaughlin, Edward 
Maag, I. \. Merriam, James Munro, A. L. Neu- 
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WALTER E. 


ROSENTHAL 


berger, S. U. Oliver, John I. Patching, G. M. Prentiss, 
James C. Riley, John M. Roche, M. H. Rogers, 
Charles H. Sellon, Isador Solomon, John W. Stephen- 
son, Salo J. Stroheim, FE. D. Teague, M. E. Wormser, 
Gus Kaiser, C. H. Wiley, Norman Findlay, Louis 
Ferguson, Martin B. Fowler, Harry E. 
Morris Bernhard. 


Scripture, 


The Carpet Committee was as follows: George 
W. Stevenson, chairman; George Kk. Van Nostrand, 
P. J. Donovan, Isaac Sanford, A. A. Stephens, Alex- 
ander Aird, Howard Marshall, W. J. Burns, Harry 
Lack, Mr. Tiryakian, Mr. Manges, IE. B. Heyes, 
Joseph Katz, Joseph M. Hobbs, J. D. I. Husband, 
Charles W. Poulson, F. J. Koch, Woolsey Edsell, Otto 
Schuman, D. H. Miller, F. T. Barnett, Frank Nolan, 
Mr. Dix, A. C. Watson, H. McCaddin, D. T. MckKel- 
vey, C. H. Davison, T. H. Heulet, R. B. Berentsen, W. 
T. Case, P. Scherer, M. J. Dix, M. Kopelson, H. L. 
McElroy, H. D. Poole, Ed. Kindgen, Herman Levy, 
©. T. Winters, W. Hooper, Edward Donavan, Bedros 
Kazanjian, James Fitzgerald, James Little, R. ©. 
Schell, J. Gillis, J. F. Callahan, W. A. W. Davis, J. J. 
Mills, C. H. Brown. 


The Furniture Committee is as follows: J. Wade 
MecGowin, chairman; Max Guggenheim, Henry R. 
Reischmann, Sam G. [stabrook, Simon Steiniger, 
Wm. D. Stewart, Charles Bolte, C. Ludwig Baumann, 
Arthur N. Cowperthwait, Alexander Kellner, Charles 
FE. Spratt, Bernard Glassner, TF. J. Naegeli, Mark 
Friedner, I. Finkenberg, F. W. Coon, Julius Hotz- 
wasser, Leo B. Weisl, W. A. Hathaway, Herbert M. 
Cowperthwait, Gus Reis, Sidney J. Baumann, Robert 
Miller, Samuel Manges, Joseph L. Herschman, Milton 
Bellenberg, J. Braverman, Hirman Knapp, Henry 
Freedberger, Adolph Deutsch, David Cominsky, John 


H. Little, Joseph Alexander, Joseph J. Berkowitz, 


















































Joseph Rubenstein, Abraham Goldstein, D. Jones, F. 
W. Eldridge, H. Susswein, S. J. Franz, Sam Green- 
berg, C. W. Jones, Morris Lipps, David Von Blerkom, 
Charles Sauer, George P. Strobel, Benjamin H. Tobin, 
L. A. Donner, C. E. Matthews, J. G. Stickley, B. 
Souto, H. W. Koehn, J. B. Jones, Adam Stiehl, J. F. 
Aylward, Wm. Ballenberg, George C. Dyer, W. C. 
Croll, M. J. Kessner, Carl B. Maesel, T. B. Cleary, A. 
B. Hunn, A. W. Kuhn, C. R. Waters, D. A. Cleary, 
A. D. Raynor, E. L. Baker, J. C. Wagner, G. A. Har- 
grave, Michael Joseph. 

Publicity Committee: J. M. L. Towse, John W. 
Stephenson, W. P. Symonds, Mr. Langworthy. 





DYE EXPORTS BALANCE FORMER IMPORTS. 
ROM time to time we have published encouraging 
reports with regard to the development of the 

American dye industry, but perhaps no more graphic 

evidence of the surprising growth of this industry can 

be presented than the official reports compiled by the 

Department of Commerce with regard to imports and 

exports, for the twelve months ending June, 1918. 
The exports of aniline dyes and dyestuffs for this 

period were as follows: 


OR er $7,298,298 
en 2,339,480 
PS 5 atin cccecntcdvaicianekecceuns 7,284,110 

+ ste tith nena sy eon eannel $16,921,888 


Of these materials Japan was the largest pur- 
chaser, with $3,233,333; the United Kingdom comes 
next, British India third. 

As a comparison with this condition, which per- 
mits us to export over seven million dollars’ worth of 
aniline dyes in one year, our imports of aniline dyes for 
the twelve months ending in June, 1914, were $7,241,- 
406. Thus at the end of four years American chemists 
can export more aniline dyestuffs than were imported 
from Germany prior to the war, and still have enough 
left for all domestic needs. 

Such a development as this represents is well nigh 
staggering. If it means nothing else, it certainly means 
that America is independent of any foreign nation with 
regard to dyestuffs for all future time, and has become 
one of the biggest competitors in foreign markets of 
those who formerly monopolized the dye industries. 





SCREENS FOR SPECIAL INTERIORS. 
ECENT additions to the stock now on exhibition 
at the galleries of Chas. R. Yandell & Co. are a 
number of modern screens created for use in houses 
decorated in the Georgian and kindred periods. 
The leather of which these screens are made is of 








deep mellow tones and an appropriate background for 
the hand-tooled and embossed decorations. 

In the decorations varying designs are used. Birds 
and flowers are so treated that while they express their 
meaning sufficiently, their colors harmonize with and 
become an integral part of the background rather than 
stand forth in crass jarring contrast to it. 

This firm has, at least, two examples of the 
antique worthy of mention. One is a Chinese Chip- 
pendale screen—a creation including a striking design, 
typical of the period, which is set off by a background 
of leather, aged to the softest, richest and most pleasing 
tones. The other screen is of Persian origin. Only 
three panels have been preserved, but in tone and de- 
sign this specimen of Oriental craftsmanship would be 
a distinct and valuable addition to any room of dark 
hangings and stately furnishings. 





TAPESTRIES AS CHURCH DECORATIONS. 

HE Edgewater Tapestry Looms have broken into 

a field which is virgin in this country, and prac- 
tically untilled in Europe. Only in Spain, Italy and 
southern France are churches decorated with tapestries 
rather than with paintings. Neither in America nor in 
the northern countries abroad have church decorations 
of this character been attempted. 

Now, however, the Queen of All Saints Church in 
3rooklyn has ordered from the Edgewater Looms five 
large tapestries (the largest is 11 feet wide by 21 feet 
high) to decorate the altar, and fourteen smaller tap- 
estries for the offices. 

The Queen of All Saints Church is modelled on 
Sainte Chapelle, Paris. Therefore in order to har- 
monize with the period of architecture, the new tapes- 
tries are to be in pure Gothic design. 

At present only three are finished. The titles of 
these are “The Annunciation,” “The Queen of Heaven” 
and “The Adoration of the Magi.” The last named is 
now on exhibition at the Cleveland Museum of Fine 
Arts. 





ASKED TO REDUCE BAGGAGE. 
HE War Industries Board, through its Conserva- 
tion Division, has sent a request to all firms ask- 
ing that the baggage of their traveling sales representa- 
tives be limited as much as possible, in order that the 
prevailing scarcity in baggage cars be overcome as 
greatly as possible. 

Railroad records show that there are in this coun- 
try only 9,700 baggage cars, and these same records 
also show that a great many of these cars are now 
being used as dining cars by our soldiers. 

It has been estimated that, during the past year, 
over 24,000,000 sample trunks were checked for trans- 
port in baggage cars, or a third of all baggage carried 
free by the railroads. 
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PERSONALS 





BAUMGARTEN—Paul Baumgarten, nephew of 
Wm. Baumgarten, is now in the service as lieutenant 
in the Tank Corps. 

Kaiser—G. E. Kaiser, of Haughton & Lee, is just 
recovering from an attack of pneumonia. Mr. Kaiser 
was taken ill while on the road, and was laid up for 
practically a month, but is rapidly getting back to 
normal strength. 

Lewis—Robert Lewis, the upholstery goods 
manufacturer and a veteran golfer at the Frankford 
Country Club, played off his tie with President Swain, 
of Swarthmore College, and won the Ancient and 
Honorable Golf Tournament played on the Aronimik 
Links. The prize, a $50 gold championship medal, has 
been won three times by Frankford members. 

GADEBUSCH—Lieutenant Gadebusch, son of Paul 
Gadebusch, of F. Schumacher & Co., is now in a 
British hospital recovering from injuries received at 
Cambrai. The young man was among the earliest to 
enlist. He was a Princeton graduate, and a member of 
the old Seventh Regiment, New York, which after- 
wards became the 107th. At the Cambrai advance he 
was caught by a machine-gun bullet that went clear 
through him, but his friends will be pleased to learn 
that he is recovering rapidly. 

Brooks—Myron T. Brooks, one of the twenty 
men who went out of Johnson & Faulkner’s to the war, 
is now in a hospital recovering from injuries to both 
legs. Mr. Brooks was in the American advance of 
Sept. 29 (place deleted), and was hoisting a machine 
gun from shell hole to shell hole when the Germans 
got him. He lay where he fell from Sunday noon to 
Monday night before he had strength enough to craw] 
out and drag himself for two miles on his hands and 
knees to the nearest dressing station. In writing of his 
experience, Mr. Brooks congratulates himself upon 
only having his legs injured, for upon unstrapping the 
pack on his back, which he dragged with him to the 
dressing station, he discovered that as he lay on his 
face after his injury, the Germans landed shot after 
shot into his mess kit, one bullet being found lodged in 
a can of beans. His friends will be glad to learn from 


reports of November 9 that he is getting along nicely. 


HE Chicago office of Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co. 

is now located in Room 1508, Heyworth Building, 
Wabash and Madison Streets, and is now in charge of 
Norman T. Hans, assisted by W. G. Glody. 


OSEPH DUNLEAVY will from now on represent 
The Orsenigo Company, Inc., in the Eastern States 
and Canada. 
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OBITUARY 


AS 
BYRON H. REIS. 


YRON H. REIS, a nephew of Sol Dryfoos, of the 
Zenith Mills, Philadelphia, died in France of 
pneumonia, September 18, an official dispatch having 
just been received confirming the news of his death. 
The deceased was a member of the 104th Ammunition 
Train, and prior to enlisting for overseas service was 
salesmanager for the National Glass Bottle Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


FERDINAND J. FRERICHS. 


N OCTOBER 28, F. J. Frerichs, of Sturzenegger 

& Tanner, received word from the War Depart- 
ment that his son, Ferdinand J. Frerichs, was killed in 
action, Sept. 27. The deceased was born in Brooklyn 
in 1894, a graduate of the Polytechnic Preparatory In- 
stitute, and was at one time champion swimmer of 
Greater New York High Schools. He made his first 
trip to the Pacific Coast in 1917, and volunteered in 






































May of that year, being accepted by the Ist New York 
Cavalry, Troop L. In October he was transferred to the 
106th Machine Gun Battalion, 27th Division, went to 
Spartanburg in October, passed his examination for an 
officer in February, and in May, 1918, left for France. 
In September last he was recommended to General 
Pershing for a commission. 


SAMUEL M. COTTRELL. 

EWS was received in New York, October 30, of 

the death of Private Samuel M. Cottrell, Com- 
pany I, 314th Infantry, A. EF. F. 

We have at this writing very meager particulars 
of Mr. Cottrell’s death, except that he was killed in ac- 
tion in France, information that will be received with 
great regret by the many friends he had made during 
his employment with Elms & Sellon. 

The deceased was a young man of exceedingly 
cheerful disposition and likable character and he had 
made many friends, both among his associates and 
customers of the firm who had come in contact with 
him in the New York salesroom. His is the first gold 
star to be placed on the Elms & Sellon service flag. 


IE. LOUIS BARAK. 
ORD was received recently of the death in 
France of I. Louis Barak, 357th Infantry, 77th 
Division. 

“Louis,” as he was familiarly known by many of 
the customers of the Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co., 
where for ten years prior to his enlistment he had filled 
various capacities from office junior to salesman, was 
a young man of sunny disposition and splendid up- 
right character. He will be greatly missed by friends 
and associates who have the comfort of knowing that 
in the great struggle to which he carried his customary 
light heart, he did his work faithfully and well. 


JAMES P. CHAPMAN. 

AMES P. CHAPMAN, who died recently at his 

home in Philadelphia, was for forty years con- 
nected with the Artman-Treichler Co., and at the time 
of his death was secretary of the organization. Mr. 
Chapman, who was sixty-two vears of age, was born 
in Barbados, B. W. 1., and is survived by his wife and 
five children. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 

(Continued from Page 70.) 
Bonds. Honorable mention was given to the displays 
made by W. & J. Sloane, Schuseler Bros., L. Kreiss & 
Sons, Lachman Bros. and the White House. Bernard 
C. Jakway, instructor in interior decoration for the 
Iextension Division of the University of California, 
was one of the three judges of the contest. 


The California Retail Dry Goods Association and 





the San Francisco Retail Dry Goods Association have 
filed requests with the California State Council of De- 
fense that the rule of the National Council of Defense 
in regard to working forces during the holiday season 
be unenforced in this state. Merchants throughout the 
country have agreed not to add to their selling forces 
during the holiday season, but it is pointed out that in 
California but few women are employed in war in- 
dustries and that there is no shortage of female labor. 
The organized merchants have offered to supply the 
Government, through a panel to be provided by them, 
with all the women workers needed, giving such de- 
mands priority over their own needs. 

The entire Pacific Coast is in the grip of the 
Spanish influenza epidemic and business in many places 
is largely at a standstill. T. A. Cuurcn. 











SPECIAL NOTICES | 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 














WANTED—For Southern territory, another good line to 
carry in conjunction with high-class lace-curtains. Best 


references. 
holsterer. 
WANTED—To sell on Pacific Coast a live line in the way of 
draperies or accessories, that will work well in conjunction 
with an old-established business. Address “Pacific,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Manufacturer and designer with ideas for bon- 
naz machines and net curtains, by large curtain manufac- 
turers. Good salary and prospects. Address “Curtains,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
COMPETENT DESIGNER for silk lamp shades, pillow 
scarfs, bags, novelties, etc., young woman with successful 
record, thoroughly experienced and capable, also to manage 
factory, desires connection. Address “Designer,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


Address “Wide Acquaintance,” care The Up- 


WANTED—Foreman to take charge of a drapery workroom 
in the Middle West, doing a large business in draperies, 
awnings, window shades and upholstering:of furniture. Must 
be competent to supervise these departments. Address 
“Drapery,” care The Upholsterer. 
BUYER AND MANAGER of upholstery and rug depart- 
ment, twenty years’ experience with some of the largest 
houses in New England states, at the present time employed, 
would like to make a change for better conditions. Highest 
reference furnished. Address “Buyer,” care The Upholsterer. 
MILL LINE WANTED—Well known and experienced up- 
holstery man, now engaged, desires representative line, for 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, with headquarters 
in St. Louis. Prefer straight commission proposition and will 
devote entire time and defray own expenses. Address’ “Rep- 
resentative,” care The Upholsterer. 
A SUPERINTENDENT of upholstery and drapery work- 
rooms, at present with a first-class house, desires to make 
a change about the first of the year. Has thorough experi- 
ence in executing large contracts and knows how to handle 
efliciently a large number of help. Address “Executive,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTEI—Large jobber and 
converter of lace curtains, tapestries and drapery goods, is 
open for traveling salesmen for the following territories: 
New England, Pennsylvania and West. Must have large ac- 
Guaintance and established trade. In applying please state 
full particulars and salary expected, with references. Address 
“Salesmen,” care The Upholsterer. 
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